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IKXKeene— On the Ashuwelot 


The County Seat of Cheshire, with Sketches of its 
Prominent Men 


By Helen L. Wyman 


Among scores of New England’s 
thriving cities, combining beauty of 
location and surroundings with great 
commercial activity, Keene, aptly 
called the ‘‘Gem City of the Granite 





of the state in a beautiful valley on 
the Ashuelot River, Keene, with its 
population of over ten thousand, is 
a trade center for a large surround- 
ing country, hence its stores are un- 





Over the Ashuelot 


State,’’ claims recognition for its 
vigorous enterprise and industrial 
achievements as well as for its natural 
advantages. 

Situated in the southwestern part 


- usually well stocked and in keeping 


with the demands. Its location at 
the cross roads of railway lines lead- 
ing in four directions makes it easy 
of access as well as an ideal shipping 


Nore.— All the views used in the general illustration of this article were made by Mr. Bion H 
Whitehouse, of Keene, who makes a specialty of this line of photography. 
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Mt. Monadnock, Looking Toward Keene 


place for manuticturing ecneerns. 

In the way cf picturesque scenery 
Keene offers unequalled attractions 
for the summer visitor as well as for 
the permanent resident. Majestic 
Monadnock, ten miles away, towers 
3,500 feet above the sea level, and 
numerous other hills and mountains 
are scattered throughout the county, 
in the hollows of which nestle many 
lakes encircled by cottages. The ad- 
joining farms are fertile and pros- 
perous and the whole county as a 


health rescrt is eentinually growing 
in favor with the world at large. 
Keene is compactly built, as much 
so as the average city of 30,000 or 
more people; but it is a city of homes, 
the single family home predominat- 
ing to an extent rarely found in an 
industrial center. It has the good 
fortune to possess opportunity to 
grow to the four points of the com- 
pass, and not be compelled to expand 
in one or two directions, as is the case 
with so many cities. It has a well- 
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planned business center in its Central 
square, with its various blocks, most 
of which are of modern architecture, 
and present a pleasing appearance as 














Thayer Public Library 


substantial and handsome structures. 
The five principal streets which 
branch out from this square are 
shaded by large and beautiful trees 
and lined by private residences, many 
of them marking out owners of large 
means and refined taste. 

No city in New England of its size 
has aS many or as spacious and 
beautiful parks and pleasure grounds. 

The City Park and reservoir in- 
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cludes eighteen acres; the Wheelock 
Park, the gift of the late George A. 
Wheelock, seventeen acres; Ladies’ 
Wild Wood Park, seventeen acres. 
The Children’s Wood, twelve acres, 
and Robin Hood Forest, eighty-three 
acres, were also the gift of Mr. 
Wheelock, who throughout his life 
was a great benefactor to the city. 
The free public library, located in 
the Thayer Library building, was 
established in May, 1859. It con- 
tains 15,650 volumes and has in con- 
nection reading, reference and art 
rooms and a museum. The present 
library building was presented to the 
city in July, 1898, by the Hon. Ed- 

















Court House 


ward C. Thayer, together with a fund 
of $5,000 for the purchase of books. 

The Ellict City Hospital was made 
possible by gifts to the city by Hon. 
John Henry Elliot in 1892. About 
ten years later the heirs of the late 
Edward Joslin gave $12,000 for the 
erection of the Nurses’ Home, to be 
established in connection with the 
hespital. This stands south of the 
hospital building, with which it is 
connected by a passageway in the 
basement, and the buildings together 
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Elliot City Hospital and the Nurses’ Home 


perpetuate the names of two men 
whose generosity and public spirit 
will long be appreciated. A worthy 
institution of Keene is the Invalids’ 
Home, situated on upper Court 
Street. It was incorporated in 1871 
and offers to residents of Keene and 
vicinity a home to the sick and in- 
firm at moderate charges. Recently 
the building has been enlarged and 
improved until now it stands forth 
conspicuous for the dignity and 
beauty of its architectural lines. 
The oldest organization in Keene 
for the relief of poverty and suffer- 


ing is the Ladies’ Charitable Associa- 
tion, which has recently held its 
ninety-fourth annual meeting. Miss 
Mary B. Dinsmoor is president, and 
the society expends its income from 
its invested funds, as well as from its 
annual dues, in charitable work. 

The Associated Charities of Keene 
is a comparatively new organization, 
founded in 1905, whose object is to 
relieve distress and to diminish 
pauperism, to help the poor to help 
themselves, and to promote social and 
sanitary reforms. The society, of 
which Mrs. Maria A. Howes is presi- 
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East Side of Main Street 
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Cheshire County Jail 


dent, has now about four hundred 
and fifty members. Mrs. Fannie S. 
Allen has been from the beginning 
the agent and general secretary. 

The Humane Society, which was 
founded in 1875, has done a vast 
amount of good along the lines of 
the relief of suffering among animals 
as well as among human beings, and 
is actively engaged in work at pres- 
ent with Mr. Ferdinand D. Roden- 
bush as president and Mrs. Jennie B. 
Powers, general agent. 

The fire department of Keene is 
well equipped, located in a commodi- 
ous central building, and consists of 
the Steam Fire Engine and Hose 
Company, Washington Hook and 
Ladder Company, and Deluge Hose 
Company. The police department is 
adequate also, and never found want- 
ing when duty calls. 

The church organizations are un- 
usually strong and active and the 
church edifices for the most part im- 
posing, substantial and _ spacious. 
The First Congregational Church is 
the oldest, being organized in 1738. 
The first building was destroyed by 
the Indians, several others were out- 


grown, the present structure being 
erected in 1786. This is the church 
over which the talented Dr. Barstow 
presided as pastor for fifty years. 
The Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion has a carefully planned and well- 
managed building on West Street. 
The association is the oldest estab- 
lished in the state, dating back to 
1868, and the modern three-story 
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Bank Block— City Hall on the Left 


brick structure was erected in 1894 
at a cost of $42,000. It contains 
handsome and finely furnished read- 
ing and game rooms, a beautiful 
parlor, and eleven comfortable sleep- 
ing rooms, an up-to-date gymnasium 
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with a competent director in charge, 
bath rooms with shower baths and 
hot and cold water at all times, and 
a number of class and lecture rooms. 

Keene has four national and two 
savings banks, a first-class daily pa- 
per, the Evening Sentinel, and two 
good weeklies, the Sentinel and the 
Cheshire Republican. The weekly 
Sentinel is one of the oldest newspa- 
pers in the country, having been es- 














The Sentinel Building 
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Court Street 


tablished in 1799. The Cheshire Re- 
publican, published by J. D. Colony 
& Sons, is the second oldest paper in 
New Hampshire. It was started as a 
weekly in 1793, a sheet 11 x 18 inches, 
and still retains the old four-page 
form, a sheet 29 x 44 inches. The 
paper was established in Walpole 
April 11, 1793, by Isaiah Thomas, 
and a printer named Carlisle, a na- 
tive of that own, and was known as 
“The New Hampshire Journal and 
Farmers’ Museum.’’ 

In 1796 Joseph Dennie of Boston, 
a grandson of Bartholemew Greene, 
Jr., whose father printed the Boston 
News-Letter, the first newspaper pub- 
lished in the American colonies, be- 
came its editor. Young Dennie was 
a graduate of Harvard, class of 1790, 
‘‘and gathered round him one of the 
most brilliant corps of writers ever 
engaged in a literary undertaking.’’ 
The Literary Club of Walpole, a 
landmark in the history of New Eng- 
land, was about that time formed by 
men connected with the ‘‘Museum.’’ 


Among the early writers for the 
paper were Thomas G. Fessenden, son 
of a Walpole minister, who afterward 
became an editor of the New England 
Farmer from its foundation until his 
death in 1837, and Joseph T. ‘Buck- 
ingham, afterwards a well known 
journalist in Boston. 

In the early part of the nineteenth 
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Baptist Church 


century the plant was moved to 
Keene, and the paper was known as 
the ‘‘Republican and Farmer.’’ 
Among its early editors were Nahum 
Stone, Beniah Cook and Harvey A. 
Bill. Mr. Bill, after nearly twenty- 
five years of labor as apprentice and 
editor and having become ‘‘ partially 
weary with the responsibility of the 
position,’’ retired March 31, 1852, 
Horatio Kimball assuming charge 
April 7 and ‘‘continuing to support 
the principles and men of the Demo- 
cratic party, the principles promul- 
gated by Jefferson and Madison.”’ 
The name of the paper was changed 
January 5, 1853, to The Cheshire Re- 
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publican, Mr. Kimball continuing its 
publication until October 1, 1865, 
when he sold out to Julius N. Morse 
and W. B. Allen, Mr. Morse later 
buying the interest of his partner and 
continuing the publication till April 
13, 1878, when it was purchased by 
Joshua D. Colony and sons, Ormond 
E. and Osear L. Colony, under the 
firm name of J. D. Colony & Sons, 
since which time it has upheld the 
principles of the party founded by 
Jefferson and supported and exempli- 
fied by the lives of Jackson, Van 
Buren, Pierce, Tilden, Cleveland and 
Bryan. Yet there is no disputing the 
fact that Democrats everywhere in 
these days are far less zealous, as a 





First Congregational Church 














general rule, than ought to be the 
case. 

Previous to the purchase of the Re- 
publican Joshua D. Colony held 
many positions of trust and respon- 
sibility. In 1853 he was appointed 
postmaster of Keene and held the of- 
fice for eight years under Pierce and 
Buchanan, receiving the first presi- 
dential appointment as postmaster of 
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paper, continuing the business under 
the name of J. D. Colony & Sons. 





Almost every fraternity is repre- 
sented in Keene, and most of them 
have extensive accommodations in 
various blocks. The Odd Fellows 
have a very handsome building of 
their own on Roxbury Street, where 





High School 


Keene from President Pierce in 1856. 
He was twice elected treasurer for 
Cheshire County. Oscar L. Colony, 
the present owner was assistant post- 
master at the time, although but six- 
teen years of age. Ormond E. Col- 
ony was also postmaster of Keene 
under the Cleveland administration. 
Upon the death of Joshua D. Colony, 
March 29, 1891, Osear L. Colony be- 
came sole owner and proprietor of the 


there is every convenience for their 
own meetings and also for social 
gatherings. 

As a music center Keene has de- 
servedly acquired considerable fame 
during the past eight years, under 
the active and energetic leadership 
of Mr. Nelson P. Coffin, who came 
here from Newport, N. H., to fill the 
position of choir conductor in the 
First Congregational Church. He 
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New State Normal School 


immediately organized the Chorus 
Club, which meets weekly during the 
winter, preparing for the two con- 
certs of the year, the mid-winter 
male concert and the music festival 
in May, which lasts two days. Be- 
sides the large local chorus which has 
been drilled by Mr. Coffin, the very 








Washington School 


best talent, both voeal and orchestral, 
is secured from abroad, and the re- 
sult surpasses the musical festivals 
of much larger cities. The Keene 
Chorus Club has given in all forty- 
eight concerts, and Mr. Orville E. 
Cain is now serving as president of 
the organization. 

Keene is especially to be recom- 
mended for the excellence and com- 
prehensiveness of its public school 
system, now under the general super- 
vision of Mr. George A. Keith. The 
modern and_ substantial buildings 
compare very favorably with those of 
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other New England cities, and the 
results obtained receive the approval 
of every good citizen. 

Keene was fortunate in securing 
the location of the new State Normal 
School, which opened September -28, 
in the Governor Hale mansion on 











Franklin School 


Main Street, a building splendidly 
fitted for such a use. With the 
Thayer estate just south of it, which 
has also become a part of the Normal 
school property, the equipment is 
most satisfactory, and under the able 
management of Principal Rhodes, the 
school is bound to be a success. 

There are several hotels, the lead- 
ing one of which is the Cheshire 
House, located in the heart of the 
city in Central Square. Under the 
proficient and experienced manage- 
ment of Mr. J. A. Reynolds, who has 
been proprietor since 1902, the hos- 
telry has become one of the foremost 
of the state, modern and up-to-date 
in every respect. 

The industries of Keene are numer- 
ous and varied, and the operatives 
generally are intelligent, well-paid 
and home loving. 

The manufactured products in- 
elude chairs of various kinds, shoes, 
glue, pails, shirts, overalls, bakery 
goods, erackers and fancy buscuits, 
confectionery, woolen dress goods, 
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lumber and building material, door 
and window screens, wooden boxes, 
medicines, brush handles, toys, vases, 
jars and porcelain ware, iron cast- 
ings, hoops for pails, wood working, 
machinery, silverware and metal 
novelties, ladies’ combs, monuments, 
carriages, wagons, and harnesses. 

The manufacturing industries are 
constantly inereasing in size and 
number, and materially promote the 
common good and prosperity of the 
city. 


Keene’s business and professional 
men in the past have been citizens of 
great worth and value to the com- 
munity, and the men of today will- 
ingly and ably fulfil their obligations 
for the advancement and growth of 
their city, so that we may reasonably 
expect a larger and fuller develop- 
ment as its future unfolds itself to 
the widening acquaintance of the 
world. 

Prominent among the professional 
men of Keene is Thomas Cornelius 
Rand, for many years editor of the 
New Hampshire Sentinel. Mr. Rand 
was born in Alstead, November 16, 
1828. His studies in the public 
schools were supplemented with a 








South Keene Bridge 


course at the Keene Academy. In 
1843 he entered the printing office 
of Messrs. J. & J. W. Prentiss, be- 
came an expert compositor, and 
worked his way forward to the editor- 
ship of the New Hampshire. Sentinel, 
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Residence of Thomas C. Rand 


an office which he held for twenty- 
eight years, retiring in 1893. 

For many years Mr. Rand was a 
leading spirit in local civic affairs, 
and one of the most prominent Re- 
publicans in the state. Prior to the 
incorporation of Keene as a city, he 
served with ability as a selectman 
and town clerk, and for twenty years 
was a member of the Republican 
town committee. 

He was a delegate to the Repub- 
lican national convention in Cin- 
cinnati in 1876, which nominated 
Rutherford B. Hayes for the presi- 
dency. His fraternal affiliations are 
with the Masonic order, and he is an 
attendant of the First Congregational 
‘Church. Mr. Rand’s_ popularity, 
social, political and otherwise is 
easily traceable to his intellectual 
attainments, high personal character, 
and unusually amiable disposition. 
He is the author of an interesting 
pamphlet, published in 1895, embody- 
ing the salient points in the history 
of Keene. 


Hon. Bertram Ellis, who succeeded 


Mr. Rand as editor of the New Hamp- 
shire Sentinel, was born in Boston, 
November 26, 1860. With his par- 
ents he came to Keene in 1863, and 
after attending the public schools 
here, entered Harvard College, grad- 
uating with the class of 1884. In 
1887 he received from that insti- 
tution the degrees of LL.B. and A. M. 
Subsequent to graduation he entered 
the law office of Evarts, Choate & 
Beaman, New York City, and was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1888. He then 
went to Denver, practicing law until 
1890, when he returned home be- 
eause of his father’s failing health 
and inability to attend to business 
affairs. While at home he became 
engaged in newspaper work, bought 
an interest in the Keene Sentinel, and 
assumed the duties of editor in 1893. 

Colonel Ellis served ‘as a member 
of the legislature in 1897, 1905, and 
1907. During the first two terms he 
was chairman of the committee on 
appropriations, and in 1907 was 
speaker. In 1899 and 1901 he was a 
member of the state senate, and presi- 
dent of the senate in his second term. 
He received the title of colonel in 
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Governor Busiel’s administration, be- 
ing aide on the governor’s staff in 
1895 and 1896. In 1904 he was a 
delegate from the Second District to 
the Republican national convention 
at Chicago. 

In local affairs Colonel Ellis has 
also been prominent, and at the pres- 
ent time is president of the Keene 
board of education, a trustee of the 
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Colony is a name of honorable dis- 
tinction in the annals of Cheshire 
County, where the ancestors of the 
Colonys of America settled in that 
part of the state of New Hampshire, 
handing down their vigor to their 
descendants, many of whom are to- 
day the foremost citizens in the social 
and financial circles of the county. 
Of these, the one most closely identi- 





Hon. Bertram Ellis 


Elliot City Hospital, secretary of the 
Harvard Club of Keene, and a mem- 
ber of the Wentworth, Monadnock 
and Country clubs. When in the 
law school he was one of the founders 
of the Harvard Law Review, and is 
now corresponding secretary for New 
Hampshire of the Harvard Law 
School Association. He was also the 
first president of the Harvard Club 
of New Hampshire. 


fied with the growth and prosperity 
of the city is Hon. Horatio Colony, 
born in Keene, November 14, 1835. 
He received his education in the pub- 
lie schools and in the Keene Acad- 
emy, read law in the office of Hon. 
Levi Chamberlain, and graduated 
from the Albany Law School in 1860. 
He was admitted to the bar in New 
York and New Hampshire, practicing 
law with success until 1867, when, 
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having acquired an interest: in the 
firm of Faulkner & Colony, he de- 
voted his whole time to manufac- 
turing, becoming the first president 
and treasurer of the firm after its 
incorporation. Afterwards he be- 
came interested in the Cheshire Mills 
of Harrisville, and has since been 
president and treasurer of that com- 
pany. He isa director in the Cheshire, 
Ashuelot and Citizens’ National 
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vention in 1868, was a representative 
to the legislature in 1877, when he 
served on the judiciary committee. 
Mr. Colony is president of the board 
of trustees of the Thayer Public 
Library, being named by Mr. Thayer 
for trusteeship. He has served as 
president of the Cheshire County 
Humane Society, of: which he was an 
incorporator, and he is affiliated with 
several Masonic bodies, including 





Hon. Horatio Colony 


Banks of Keene, and of Winchester 
National Bank, and is president of 
the Keene Steam Power Company. 
In spite of his large private business, 
he has found time to fill many public 
positions. He was a member of the 
board of labor statistics under Gov- 
ernor Weston, was the first mayor of 
the City of Keene, was re-elected at 
the close of the first term, was a dele- 
gate to the Democratic national con- 


Social Friends Lodge, and Hugh de 
Payens Commandery, Knights Tem- 
plar. 

On December 10, 1863, Mr. Colony 
married Miss Emeline Eames Joslin, 
who was born in Dublin, November 
28, 1842, the daughter of Elias and 
Martha (Eames) Joslin. Not long 
after her birth her parents moved to 
Keene, where she was educated in the 
public schools, proving an unusually 
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bright pupil, and entering the High 
school at the age of ten years, the 
earliest. on record. She fitted herself 
for teaching in the Normal school at 
Framingham, and taught with much 
success in Powers Academy at Ber- 
nardston, Mass. She was married to 
Mr. Horatio Colony -by the Rev. 
William Orne White, so long the be- 
loved pastor of the Unitarian Church 
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One of her personal characteristics 
was a great love of nature, and she 
took a keen delight in feeding and 
earing for the birds which flocked 
around her home. 

Mrs. Colony’s unusual attainments 
and charming personality were ap- 
preciated and recognized in social 
matters. She was a charter member 
and the second regent of Ashuelot 








Mrs. Horatio Colony 


ot Keene, of which society she and 
her husband have remained promi- 
nent members. After her marriage, 
her life was that of a devoted mother, 
and her attainments and tastes were 
such that she could not fail to shine 
in society or to be widely known. 
Her kind deeds and words of sym- 
pathy in trouble won love and ad- 
miration, and her buoyant and cheer- 
ful manner was an inspiration to her 
family and wide circle of friends. 


Chapter, Daughters of the American 
Revolution, a prominent member of 
the Colonial Club, a member of the 
Ladies’ Charitable Society, and a 
member and twice a director of the 
Hospital Aid Society. Her death on 
October 11, 1907, from typhoid fever, 
contracted while visiting the James- 
town Exposition with her husband, 
brought a serious loss to the whole 
community, but the influence of her 
life will remain always in the loving 
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memory of her townspeople. The 
two sons of Mr. and Mrs. Colony 
reside in Keene. Their daughter is 
the wife of Gen. James A. Frye of 
Boston. 


A powerful factor in the prosper- 
ity of Keene for the last four decades 
has been William P. Chamberlain, 
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land,’’ which acquired widespread 
popularity. In 1854 he organized 
the Chamberlain Concert Company, 
with which he was identified until 
1861, when he withdrew from the 
concert field permanently. Entering’ 
mercantile business at Felchville, Vt., 
he conducted a general store until 
1869, when he came to Keene and 
opened an establishment in the dry 





W. P. Chamberlain and Grand-daughter, Harriet C. Huntress 


who was born in Swanzey in 1833. 
He was educated in the schools of 
Swanzey and Keene, and possessing 
a melodious tenor voice and a de- 
cided talent for a musical career, he 
entered the concert field, touring New 
England with a group of singers and 
instrumentalists known as the Ossian 
Bards. It was at this time that he 
composed his inspiring patriotic song 
entitled ‘‘Hurrah for Old New Eng- 


goods line, to which he admitted his 
son-in-law, Frank Huntress, a part- 
ner, some eighteen years ago. 
Through his foresight and sagacity, 
his business has grown until, besides 
the Keene store, he has establish- 
ments, known as the Chamberlain 
syndicate, in Vergennes and Rutland, 
Vt., Nashua, Winchester and Clare- 
mont, N. H., and Fitchburg and 
Leominster, Mass. 
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Mr. Chamberlain has been called 
upon to serve in many public offices. 
Before Keene was a city, he was 
selectman, and afterwards member of 
the common council. In 1878-1879- 
1880 he was state representative, and 
in 1885-1886 he was state senator. 
For nine years he was a member of 
a special railroad commission, and 
rendered excellent services in that 
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Chamberlain’s only daughter is Mrs. 
Frank Huntress. 





To the lawyers of Keene the city 
is indebted in alarge degree for the 
spirit of progress by which it is char- 
acterized and for the success of all 
measures designed for the promotion 
of the public good. 





Hon. Silas Hardy 


capacity. He is the president of the 
Citizens’ National Bank, of which he 
was vice-president for many years. 
In politics he is a Republican. 

For twenty-nine years he served 
as president of the board of trustees 
of the Keene Public Library. He is 
a Mason of the thirty-second degree, 
and also a Knight of Pythias. He 
attends the First Congregational 
Chureh. Mrs. Chamberlain was Miss 
Ellen M. Atwood of Keene, and Mr. 


Prominent among the older mem- 
bers of the legal profession is Judge 
Silas Hardy, born in Nelson April 3, 
1827, the son of Noah and Jerusha 
(Kimball) Hardy. After attending 
the public schools he prepared for col- 
lege at the Marlow Academy and was 
graduated at Dartmouth in the class 
of 1855. The following year he spent. 
teaching school in Foxeroft, Me., then 
coming to Keene he studied law two 
years with Levi Chamberlain and was 
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admitted to the bar in 1858. For 
more than fifty years he has been 
actively engaged in his profession, 
and is today one of the ablest lawyers 
in the state. From 1859 to 1864 he 
served as register of probate; was 
judge of probate the next ten years; 
was a member of the school board for 
some time; alderman in 1884; city so- 
licitor several terms; represented 
Keene in the Constitutional. Conven- 
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Fire Insurance Co. In his religious 
belief he is a Unitarian. 

December 31, 1863, Judge Hardy 
married Miss Josephine M. Kingsley, 
a graduate of Mount Holyoke Col- 
lege, class of 1857. She died June 
19, 1871, leaving one son, Ashley K. 
Hardy, who is now professor of the 
German language and literature and 
instructor in old English at Dart- 
mouth College. In June, 1902, Dr. 





Leonard Wellington 


tion in 1876 and in the lower branch 
of the state Legislature in 1901—’02. 

In politics a Republican, his pub- 
lic spirit was not confined to legal af- 
fairs alone, but his business ability 
and sound judgment were always for 
the benefit of all public institutions of 
Keene. 

Judge Hardy is president of the 
Winchester National Bank, and form- 
erly president of the Cheshire Mutual 


Ashley K. Hardy married Adelaide, 
daughter of Rev. E. B. Sanford, 
formerly of Middlefield, Conn. 





Another honored representative of 
the legal profession in Keene is Leon- 
ard Wellington, who has practised 
law in this city for more than forty 
years, and who now holds a position 
among the lawyers attained by his 
ability, self-reliance and application. 
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Mr. Wellington was born in Walpole, 
N. H., the third son and fifth child 
of William and Achsah Wellington, 
his father being a prominent farmer 
and the owner of a large amount of 
land. The sons were brought up to 
do all kinds of work on the farm, 
where they were employed until they 
became of age, except when they were 
away from home studying or teach- 
ing. 

After graduating at the Kimball 
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Mr. Wellington’s ability and ex- 
perience have been so much in de- 
mand along strictly professional lines 
that he has had little time or inclina- 
tion for political office, but he served 
as county solicitor in his early prac- 
tice, about 1873. 

In 1870 he married Miss Harriet 
Lyon Chandler of Woodstock, Conn., 
and they have two sons, Clarence E. 
of Keene, and Leonard A. of Bloom- 
field, N. J. 





Tohn E. Benton 


Union Academy at Meriden, N. H., 
and at the Albany Law School, Mr. 
Wellington came to Keene in 1866 
and entered the office of Don H. 
Woodward, with whom he entered 
into partnership under the name of 
Woodward and Wellington, a part- 
nership which continued for about ten 
years, when it was dissolved by 
mutual consent, each member open- 
ing an office by himself. 


Among the younger members of 
the legal profession who are working 
to promote the general welfare of the 
community is John E. Benton, who 
was born in Maidstone, Vt., May 14, 
1875. Attending a district school in 
his boyhood he prepared for college 
at the Phillips Exeter Academy, and 
was graduated from the Boston Uni- 
versity School of Law in 1898. 

Upon coming to Keene he formed a 
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partnership with Orville E. Cain, 
Esq., the firm succeeding to the busi- 
ness of the late Batchelder and Faulk- 
ner. Since its formation Mr. Ben- 
ton’s firm has been engaged on one 
side or the other of most of the im- 
portant litigation in Cheshire County, 
and Mr. Benton has taken an active 
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ested in public affairs since he first 
came to New Hampshire. He was 
city solicitor in Berlin and holds that 
office now in Keene; was state repre- 
sentative in 1907, acting on the com- 
mittee on judiciary, where he was ac- 
tive in reform movements. In the 
Republican State Convention in 1908 





Hon. M. V. B. Clark 


part both in the trial of cases before 
the jury and in the preparation and 
argument of cases in the Supreme 
Court. Through his efforts the valu- 
able Thayer library property was pre- 
served to the City of Keene when the 
validity of the trust was tested in the 
Supreme Court. Although giving his 
first attention to the duties of his pro. 
fession, Mr. Benton has been inter- 


Mr. Benton was a member of the com- 
mittee on resolutions, and was instru- 
mental in securing pledges of reforms 
which were later very largely re- 
deemed by the Legislature. Mr. Ben- 
ton organized the New Hampshire Di- 
rect Primary Association and was its 
secretary. He was the author of a 
pamphlet, ‘‘What Is the Direct 
Primary? Where Is It in Force? 
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How Does It Work?’’ containing 
letters from governors, United States 
senators and congressmen of the di- 
rect primary states. This was largely 
copied in the press and a large num- 
ber of copies were furnished Gov- 
ernor Hughes at his own request for 
use in New York. The direct 
primary law passed by the 1909 
Legislature in New Hampshire was 
written by Mr. Benton. In 1906 Mr. 
Benton was selected chairman of the 
delegation from Cheshire County on 
the Republican state committee and a 
member of the executive committee 
for the state. He was re-elected in 
1908. He was an ardent advocate of 
the nomination of William H. Taft 
for president and was vice-president 
of the Taft Association in New Hamp- 
shire. In fraternal circles Mr. Ben- 
ton is affiliated with many orders and 
is at present district deputy grand 
exalted ruler of the Benevolent and 
Protective Order of Elks for the dis- 
trict of New Hampshire. 

He was married, September 4, 
1909, to Miss Kate L. Nims, daugh- 
ter of the late Lanmon and Elizabeth 
Hosking Nims of Keene. 

In the Republican caucus, held De- 
cember 12, he was nominated as the 
eandidate for mayor at the forthcom- 
ing election. 


Keene’s present popular mayor, 
Martin Van Buren Clark, was born in 
Ludlow, Vt., August 19, 1841. He 
was educated in the schools of Ludlow 
and in Black River Academy. He en- 
tered the army in 1862 when he was 
twenty-one years of age, a member 
of Stannard’s Brigade, and was right 
at the front throughout the battle of 
Gettysburg, which lasted three days. 
Mayor Clark came to Keene in 1871, 
where he has since been a well-known 
business man. He was elected mayor 
in 1905 on the Republican platform, 
and he is now serving his fourth term. 
October 8, 1862, he married Miss 
Mary Ellen Scovell, and of their three 
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children their son, George Henry, 
died in boyhood, and they have two 
daughters, Ellen Elizabeth, Mrs. 
Henry R. Thompson of Helena, 
Mont., and Lena Agnes, Mrs. George 
P. Levey of Ludlow, Vt. 


Keene has had a long line of repre- 
sentatives of the medical profession, 
men who have honored their calling 
and faithfully served the community. 
Conspicuous among these is Dr. 
Gardner C. Hill, who is well known 
to the readers of the GRANITE 
MontTaty from articles which he has 
written for this magazine. 

Dr. Hill was born in Winchester 
in 1829. He was educated there in 
the public schools, in Mount Caesar 
Seminary of Swanzey, and in the 
Vermont Academy at Saxtons River. 
After teaching for several years, he 
studied medicine with Dr. D. L. 
Comings of West Swanzey, and took 
his degree at the Castleton (Ver- 
mont) Medical College in 1856, 
taking a post-graduate course at the 
Harvard Medical school. The first 
nine years of his professional career 
were spent in Warwick, Mass., and 
during the whole of that time he 
served on the board of education. 
From 1867 to the present time he has 
practiced medicine in Keene and has 
attained a high reputation as a skill- 
ful and reliable physician. For seven 
years he served as city physician, and 
about the same length of time as 
county physician. He was on the 
board of United States pension ex- 
aminers twelve years, and has been 
on the staff of the Elliot City Hos- 
pital since its formation. He was a 
member of the board of education 
for thirty-three years, was county 
treasurer two years, county commis- 
sioner three years, and in the city 
eouncil three years. Aside from his 
professional and political services, 
which have proved exceedingly bene- 
ficial to the community, he devotes 
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considerable time to other fields of 
usefulness, and as president of the 
Keene Savings Bank his integrity 
and sound judgment in financial mat- 
ters are heartily appreciated. 

Dr. Hill affiliates with the New 
Hampshire state and county medical 
societies, and the Connecticut Valley 
and the American Medical Associa- 
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the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, entered the medical depart- 
ment of the University of New York, 
from which he received his degree 
with the class of 1882. He immedi- 
ately took up the practice of his pro- 
fession in Keene, where he has con- 
tinued up to the present time, and 
has gained the esteem and confidence 














tion. Mrs. Hill was Miss Carrie R. of his fellow practitioners and of the 
Gardner C. Hill, M. D. 
Hutchins, daughter cf Benjamin — general public. 


Hutchins of Keene. 


Another Keene physician who is 
widely known through the state is 
Dr. Ira J. Prouty, who was born in 
Ogdensburg, N. Y., in 1857. Re- 
moving to Keene in his childhood, 
he was educated in the public schools, 
and after taking a special course in 


He has served upon 
the board of education, the board of 
health, as city physician, and is a 
visiting surgeon of the Elliot City 
Hospital. He has been president of 
the Connecticut Valley Medical Asso- 
ciation, of the Cheshire County Medi- 
eal Society, of the New Hampshire 
Surgical Society, and of the New 
Hampshire State Medical Associa- 
tion. He was a member of the house 
of delegates of the American Medical 
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\ 
Association for the years 1902—1903- 
1904-1905. 

Dr. Prouty has repeatedly taken 
post-graduate work in various hos- 
pitals, including the medical depart- 
ment of Johns Hopkins University, 
and he has spent a year in surgical 
centers of Great Britain and the Con- 
tinent. He has written numerous 


articles, mainly on surgical topics. 
In 1906 he delivered the doctorate 
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Of the younger members of the 
medical profession in town, Dr. Ed- 
ward A. Tracy, though scarcely yet 
in middle life, is becoming widely 
and deservedly known as a success- 
ful physician. He was born in 
Island Pond, Vt., in 1876, the eldest 
son of John E. and Elizabeth Tracy, 
and received his education in the 
publie schools of that town. Eager 
and ambitious to get a good equip- 





Ira J. Prouty, M. D. 


address before the graduates of Dart- 
mouth Medical school. He belongs 
to the Sons of the American Revolu- 
tion and is a staunch Republican, but 
his professional duties have held his 
attention to the exclusion of political 
offices. 

Dr. Prouty’s son, Ira H., a gradu- 
ate of Dartmouth, is at present re- 
ceiving his medical education in the 
Johns Hopkins University of Balti- 
more. 


ment for a professional life, he found 
a way to secure a college preparation 
at the Vermont Academy at St. 
Johnsbury, took his bachelor’s degree 
at Yale University with the class of 
1899, and was graduated in medicine 
at McGill College, Montreal, in 1902. 
He located in Keene, where he has 
built up a large and profitable gen- 
eral practice, and it is due to his 
tremendous will power and deter- 
mination to make his own way in the 
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world that he has rapidly advanced 
to the front rank in the medical pro- 
fession. 

Dr. Tracy is a member of the 
Cheshire County Association and of 
the New Hampshire State and Ameri- 


can Medical Associations. His fra- 
ternal affiliations are with the 
Knights of Columbus, Benevolent 


and Protective Order of Elks, the 
Eagles, and the Ancient Order of 
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siah Lafayette Seward, D. D., who 
was born in Sullivan, N. H., April 
17, 1845, the son of David and Ar- 
villa (Matthews) Seward. He was 
educated in the Sullivan schools, at 
the Westmoreland Valley Seminary, 
and at Phillips Exeter Academy, 
where he fitted for Harvard, from 
which institution he received the de- 
gree of A. B. in 1868; A. M. in 1871; 
and B. D. in 1874, on his graduation 





E, A. Tracy, M. D. 


Hibernians. He worships at St. Ber- 
nard’s Roman Catholic Church. In 
1907 he married Miss Blanche Mar- 
garet Chapin, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. H. B. Chapin of Alstead, N. H. 
They have two children, John Chapin, 
born April 17, 1908, and Elizabeth 
Andrea, born September 9, 1909. 





Among ministers and speakers of 
far more than ordinary ability is Jo- 


from the Harvard Divinity School. 
He taught Greek in this school during 
his course of study. Colby Uni- 
versity conferred the degree of D. D. 
upon him in 1898. 

Doctor Seward was ordained over 
the First Unitarian Church of Lowell, 
Mass., December 31, 1874, where he 
remained fourteen years. He was 
subsequently settled in Waterville, 
Me., 1888—’93 ; Boston (Allston Unity 














Church) 1893-’99; and has resided 
in Keene since 1900, having supplied 
the Unitarian Church in Dublin 
since 1902, although retaining his 
residence in Keene. He has written 
extensively for the press, has pub- 
lished several pamphlets, and is pre- 
paring elaborate histories of Sullivan 
and Dublin. He was the first 
principal of the Conant Academy 
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years been the grand prior (chaplain) 
of the Supreme Council of the Thirty- 
Third Degree for the northern 
Masonic jurisdiction of the United 
States. 


Keene has a representative dentist 
in the person of Alston F. Barrett, 
D. D. S., who was bern in Sullivan 





Rev. J. L. Seward, D. D. 


(now Conant High School) in Jaf- 
frey, N. H., and has been extensively 
employed as a private tutor, having 
fitted many boys for college. 

Doctor Seward has received all 
Masonic degrees (including the 
thirty-third), and has held many of 
the highest offices in the different 
Masonic bodies, such-as master of his 
lodge, master of his council, and 
master of a Rose Croix Chapter in 
Lowell, Mass. He has for twenty 


November 7, 1866, the son of W. W. 
and Caroline (Powell) Barrett. Af- 
ter attending the schools of Nelson 
he came to Keene in 1888, where he 
made up his mind to take up den- 
tistry for his chosen profession, and 
entered the Boston Dental College, 
from which he was graduated with 
the class of 1897. Opening offices in 
Keene, he at once gained a success 
which has continued up to the present 
time. Doctor Barrett is a member of 
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the New Hampshire Dental Society 
and serves as chairman of its execu- 
tive committee. In fraternal life he 
is active in the Social Friends 
Lodge No. 42, A. F. and A. M., of 
which he is senior warden. He is a 





Alston F. Barrett, D. D. S, 


member of the Cheshire Royal Arch 
Chapter, St. John’s Council No. 7, 
Hugh de Payens Commandery, Keene 
Lodge of Perfection, the Keene Coun- 
cil Princes of Jerusalem and the New 
Hampshire Consistory, thirty-second 


degree, Ancient Accepted Scottish 
Rite. In 1892 Doctor Barrett mar- 


ried Miss Vergenie Gonyou, daughter 
of Camille Gonyou of Keene, and 


they have one son, Louis G., born in 
1900. esas’ 

Another prominent dentist who has 
been a resident of Keene all his life 
is James B. Duffy, D. D. S., son of 
the late Francis P. and Mary A. 
Duffy, born September 14, 1870. 
Receiving his education in the local 
schools, he took a course in the East- 
man National Business College of 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., after which 
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he entered the Boston Dental College, 
and he was graduated from that in- 
stitution with the class of 1897. 
Upon receiving his degree as doctor 
of dental surgery he returned to his 
home town, where he has practised 
ever since, with exceptional success 
and popularity in a marked degree. 
Doctor Duffy is a member of the New 
Hampshire State Dental Society, 
affiliates with the Benevolent and 
Protective Order of Elks, of which he 
is the esteemed lecturing knight, and 
he is also a past district deputy of 
the Knights of Columbus. 





James. B. Duffy, D. D. S. 


In 1903 Doctor Duffy married Miss 
Cornelia F. Gour of Keene, and he 
has one daughter, Frances G. Duffy. 





The late Charles Lewis Russell was 
born in Keene, January: 24, 1838, the 
son of Thomas and Lucinda (Lewis) 
Russell. He received his education 
in the public schools of Keene and in 
Kimball Union Academy at Meriden. 
After engaging in farming for two 
years in Tunbridge, Vt., he removed 
to West Swanzey, where for ten years 
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he was in the lumber business. In 
1873 he married Miss Mary Lyner 
Ennis, and three children were born 
of this union, Harry Lewis, George 
Tarbell, and Grace Mabel, now Mrs. 
E. J. Hanna. 

In 1873 Mr. Russell started a pail 
manufactory, in company with Edwin 
F. Reed, which continued for three 
years, when Mr. Reed sold out his 
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Keene where he was associated with 
his two sons under the name of C. L. 
Russell & Sons, up to the time of his 
death, August 31, 1909. He was one 
of the inecorporators and also a trustee 
of the Cheshire County Savings 
Bank, and was a member of the 
Social Friends lodge of Freemasons. 
In polities he was a Democrat. 

The business which he established 





Charles L. Russell 


interest to George E. Whitcomb and 
the firm became C. L. Russell & Co. 
In May, 1898, the plant was burned 
at a loss of $15,000. From 1895 to 
1900, Mr. Russell was interested in 
the box factory at West Swanzey 
(Snow & Russell) and for ten years 
previous to this manufactured bricks 
in Keene. In 1895 he built the brick 
block on the corner of Central Square 
and West Street, where the postoffice 
has since been located. In 1903 Mr. 
Russell built the chair factory in 


is being continued by his two sons, 
who are carrying out the plan of 
their revered father in erecting a 
three-story warehouse, with railroad 
sidings. This building, with another 
of about the same size, will enable the 
firm to store a large reserve product 
and to hold the place already gained 
among the leaders in its line. 





Few among the business men of this 
town are better or more favorably 
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known than Hon. Herbert Bainbridge 
Viall, who was born in Dorset, Vt., 
January 8, 1839. Brought up on a 
farm, he received his education in the 
common schools, and when he was 
about seventeen went to Bellows 
Falls, where he engaged in marble 
and granite working. After ten 
years, he removed to Charlestown, 
N. H., where he bought out a livery 
business, at the same time being 
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Bank in Keene since its formation 
and cashier of the Citizens’ National 
Bank for seven years. 

Mr. Viall was mayor of the City 
of Keene in 1889 and 1890, is at pres- 
ent a member of the police commis- 
sion of the city, and has been an 
auditor of Cheshire County since the 
enactment of the present law. For 
years he has been engaged extensively 
in the settlement of estates. 





Hon. Herbert B. Viall 


actively engaged in buying and sell- 
ing wool. Mr. Viall was representa- 
tive in the legislature from the town 
of Charlestown, 1871-1872, and was 
chairman of the board of selectmen 
of that town for eight years. He 
came to Keene in 1884, and was one 
of the organizers of the Stoddard 
Lumber Company, of which he was 
also the manager. He has been treas- 
urer of the Cheshire County Savings 


In 1907 and 1908 he was a member 
of the governor’s council from the 
third New Hampshire district, serving 
on the finance committee, which 
passed upon the entire expenditures 
of the state. 

At the present time he is a director 
of the Vermont Valley and Connecti- 
cut River railroads, and a director 
of the Ashuelot and Citizens’ Na- 
tional Banks. 
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Along fraternal lines, Mr. Viall is" 


a thirty-second degree Mason and a 
member of the Sons of the American 
Revolution, through the service in 
that war of his grandfather, who en- 
listed at the age of seventeen and 
served through the war. He is a 
member of St. James’ Episcopal 
Church, is married (his wife was 
Miss Emma J. Whittemore) and he 
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hood and received his education in 
the public schools, afterwards enter- 
ing the wholesale and retail drug 
store of Bullard & Foster. Becom- 
ing a skilled pharmacist, he bought 
Mr. Foster’s interest and the firm 
became Bullard & Shedd, the part- 
nership continuing until Mr. Bul- 
lard’s death, when Mr. Shedd became 
sole proprietor, retaining the firm 





Hon. Charles G. Shedd 


has one son, William Boynton Viall, 
who will share with him in the honors 
of his position. 


For many years Charles Gale 
Shedd has been a leading citizen and 
a strong factor in the business, social 
and fraternal life of Keene. Born 
in South Wallingford, Vt., May 18, 
1865, he came to Keene in his child- 


name. Throughout its long period 
of public service, the store has been 
practically headquarters in Cheshire 
County for druggists’ supplies, and 
it bears an unrivalled reputation for 
reliability. 

As a Republican Mr. Shedd has 
been called repeatedly to serve his 
town in various capacities; he has 
been selectman, common councilman, 
president of the common council, and 
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chairman of the board of health since 
1903. In 1900 he represented Keene 
in the lower branch of the state legis- 
lature, serving on the insane asylum 
committee. In 1906 he was elected 
to represent the Thirteenth district 
in the state senate. For several years 
he served as hospital steward of the 
Second Regiment, New Hampshire 
National Guard. In fraternal circles 
Mr. Shedd has been especially active. 
He is a Mason of the thirty-third de- 
gree and is at present deputy grand 
high priest of the Grand Royal Arch 
Chapter of New Hampshire. He be- 
longs to the Order of the Red Men, 
Knights of Pythias, Sons of Veterans, 
is vice-president of the New Hamp- 
shire Pharmaceutical Association, 
treasurer of the Cheshire Chair Cor- 
poration, manager and treasurer of 
the Keene Wood Company, and a 
trustee and president of the Keene 
Forestry Association. He has served 
also as president of the New Hamp- 
shire Society, Sons of the American 


Revolution, and is at present presi- 


dent of the Unitarian Club. 

On September 23, 1891, Mr. Shedd 
married Miss Rhoda Jane Colburn of 
Shrewsbury, Vt., and they have three 
sons, Gale Colburn and Paul Wesley, 


now in Phillips Exeter Academy, and _ 


Charles Herbert, 
1907. 


who was born in 


Cheshire County’s register of deeds 
is Charles C. Buffum, born in East 
Dorset, Vt., February 4, 1849, the son 
of Paris E. and Ann R. Buffum. He 
was educated in the common schools 
of that place, coming to Keene in 
1871. For several years he was con- 
nected with the freight department of 
the old Cheshire Railroad, after which 
he served seven years as assistant 
postmaster and resigned that position 
in April, 1883, to accept an appoint- 
ment as register of deeds for the 
eounty of Cheshire, an office which he 
has held since that date. Under his 
administration valuable work has 
been accomplished in the way of re- 
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indexing old records, and the office 
will now compare favorably with 





Charles C. Buffum 


other registries of the state. In 
April, 1892, Mr. Buffum was ap- 
pointed special justice of the police 
court. 

He is a trustee of the Cheshire 
County Savings Bank and Keene 
Savings Bank, and of the Elliot City 
Hospital, and has been a member of 
the board of education since 1890. 
He is a Republican in polities and an 
attendant of the Unitarian Church. 
In 1873 Mr. Buffum married Miss 
Sarah Willson, daughter of W. O. 
Willson of Keene. They have three 
sons, James Caleb, now with the Me- 
chanics Trust Co. of Boston; Robert 
Earle, practising law in Boston; and 
Charles Edward, a student at Dart- 
mouth. 





One of the newest and at the same 
time most successful manufacturing 
concerns in Keene is the Wileox Comb 
Company,.on Ralston Street, which 
was organized June 1, 1908, with Mr. 
F. C. Wileox, formerly of Athol, 
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them, and is two stories high, one 
hundred and fifty feet long and fifty 
feet wide, the whole structure extend- 
ing to Davis Street. It will be 
equipped with modern machinery to 
meet the demands of the growing 
business and with every sanitary de- 
vice for the health and comfort of the 
employees. The work of building is 
being pushed on now as rapidly as 
possible, and when completed will 
supply three times the present space 
for the work. There are one hundred 
and fifty employees and the manage- 
ment is obliged to run over time to 
keep up with the demand, such is the 
finish and style of the completed 
product. The secretary, Mr. Tulin, 














Wilcox Comb Factory 


Mass., as president, Mr. T. A. Tulin 
of New York as secretary and Mr. 
John Bernhard of New York as treas- 
urer. This company was formed for 
the purpose of manufacturing hair 
ornaments, such as side combs, back 
combs, barrettes and bandeaux, and 
the experience and efficiency of the 
managers is shown by the rapidity 
with which the business has become a 
success. The buildings in which it 
was started soon became entirely in- 
adequate and plans were made this 
last summer for a large and commo- 
dious addition. This is placed north 
of the old buildings and adjoining 


has charge of the New York office, 
which is maintained for the benefit of 
buyers who come to that center of 
trade, while Mr. Wileox and Mr. 
Bernhard devote their energies to the 
factory here in town. The men of 
the company are of high personal 
character and keen business ability 
and their presence and residence here 
is a most valuable asset to the city. 


Reference has already been made 
to the fact that Keene has attained 
some mention as a musical center, 
and among those who have helped 
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build up this fame Mr. Henry E. 
Lake has gained a foremost place. 
Mr. Lane was born in Saxtons River, 
Vt. in 1852. From the _ public 
schools of his native town he went to 
Kimball Union Academy at Meriden, 
N. H., and the Black River Academy 
at Ludlow, Vt. After teaching for 
several years he determined to culti- 
vate his talent for music and entered 
the New England Conservatory at 
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trade. Mr. Lake served the city as 
selectman for three years, councilman 
the same length of time. For nine 
years he was vice-president of the 
New Hampshire State Music Teach- 
ers’ Association, was first president 
and one.of the directors of the Keene 
Choral Union, and chairman of the 
executivé ‘committee of the Cheshire 
County ‘Musical Association. Mr. 
Lake was actively identified with the 


Henry E. Lake 


Boston, studying also with private 
tutors. He came to Keene in 1882 as 
tenor soloist and choir master of the 
Court Street Congregational Church, 
a position he has held for more than 
twenty-five years, constantly striving 
to preserve a high standard of excel- 
lence in the musical circles. In 1883 
he established himself as a dealer in 
pianos, organs and other musical in- 
struments and has built up a large 
and profitable business in that line of 


founding of the Keene Chorus Club, 
which has won for the city a reputa- 
tion second to none in the state for the 
high order of talent and general ex- 
cellence of the concerts given under 
the auspices of the society, and he 
has served as president of this club. 
Mr. Lake was for thirteen years one 
of the directors of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, including the 
time when its present handsome build- 
ing was erected. He belongs to the 
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Masons, Odd Fellows, the Improved 
Order of Red Men, the Order of the 
Golden Cross and Patrons of Hus- 
bandry. 

In 1876 he married Virginia I. 
Wilkins of Londonderry, Vt. They 
have two sons, Henry C. and Clarence 
R., who are associated with their fa- 
ther in business, and one daughter, 
Christine M., who is in school. 


One of Keene’s well-known and 
popular citizens is Hon. Austin A. 
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ture of brush handles, with a finely 
equipped plant on Mechanic Street, 
which occupies a floor space of about 
9,000 square feet. The products, 
paint, varnish and sash brush handles 
are distributed to the trade through- 
out the United States and Canada, 
while some are exported. 

The business has expanded into 
larger proportions under the ener- 
getic supervision of its owner and 
through the introduction of the very 
latest improved machinery its ca- 
pacity is practically unlimited. 





Hon. Austin A. Ellis 


Ellis, ex-mayor of the city, who was 
born in Sullivan, N. H., June 14, 
1848. He passed his boyhood and 
youth in that place, beginning his 
business career in the lumber manu- 
facturing industry. At the age of 
twenty-one he purchased the lumber 
concern hitherto carried on by his 
father and grandfather and has since 
been actively engaged in business. 
Removing to Keene in 1891, he 
turned his attention to the manufac- 


Through business ability and enter- 
prise Mr. Ellis has acquired wide- 
spread popularity, which has been en- 
hanced in no small measure by his 
high moral character. In 1897 and 
1898 he was a member of the common 
council, in 1899 alderman, in 1900 
was elected mayor of Keene upon the 
Republican ticket and temperance 
platform. 

Mr. Ellis is prominently identified 
with the Young Men’s Christian As- 
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sociation, of which he was president 
for three years; and he is a deacon of 
the First Congregational Church. 
In 1872 Mr. Ellis married Miss Julia 
Ellen Tyler of Marlow, and they have 
one daughter, now Mrs. George B. 
Robertson of Keene. 





The town of Sullivan has furnished 
Keene with another prominent busi- 
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moved to Keene in 1887, and was in 
the insurance business until in 1894 
the furniture firm of Goodnow & 
Whitcomb was established on Main 
Street. When Mr. Whitcomb retired, 
in 1901, Mr. Harry N. Aldrich en- 
tered the firm, which has since been 
known as the Goodnow & Aldrich Co. 
In the spring of 1909 the firm re- 
moved to their present commodious 
quarters on Court Street, where they 





D. W. Goodnow 


ness man, Daniel Wilmer Goodnow, 
who was born in that place March 2, 
1851. He was educated in the Sulli- 
van schools and the academy at Ches- 
ter, Vt. For fifteen years, in con- 
nection with an older brother, he 
operated a saw and grist mill and 
chair shop at East Sullivan. He 


have one of the best equipped stores 
in the state. 

A Republican in polities, Mr. Good- 
now’s success and the esteem in which 
he is held by his fellow-townsmen is 
shown by the fact that he was elected 
to serve as representative in the Leg- 
islature of 1909-710. 
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Fraternally he is affiliated with the 
Masons and has received the thirty- 
second degree; he belongs to the Odd 
Fellows, the Elks, United Order of 
the Golden Cross, and is a member 
of the Monadnock Club. He attends 
the Unitarian Church. ; 

Mr. Goodnow married, in 1873, 
Miss Mary Ella Nims of Keene. One 
daughter, Gertrude May, is now the 
wife of William B. Thorning, M. D., 
of Winchendon, Mass. 
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brother he was engaged in lumber- 
ing to some extent, but he was 
most widely known as the local man- 
ager for Swift & Co., a position which 
he held for twenty-five years, up to 
the time of his decease, December 26, 
1906. 

He was chosen by the governor and 
eouncil to represent New Hampshire 
at the National Convention of Live 
Stock Associations held at Chicago in 
1902. The following year he was a 





Charles Wright, 2d 


Well known and highly respected 
among the business men who have left 
their mark in the records of the city 
the name of Charles Wright 2d will 
long be remembered for his active 
and honorable career. He was born 
in Keene October 25, 1835, received 
his education in the public schools 
and assisted his father in carrying 
on the home farm. Toyether with his 


delegate to the National Live Stock 
Association at Kansas City, and in 
1904 he was appointed by Governor 
Bachelder a delegate to the gathering 
of the same body at Portland, Ore. 
As a member of the common council 
for two years and of the board of al- 
dermen for three years he labored 
diligently and effectively in behalf of 
sound municipal government and as 
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representative to the state Legislature 
of 1889-’90 and in 1901—’02 he per- 
formed his duties with marked abil- 
ity along the same lines. He was a 
delegate to the Constitutional Con- 
vention held at Concord in 1902. 
Mr. Wright was one of the original 
incorporators of the Elliot City Hos- 
pital and served as trustee for eleven 
years, up to the time of his death. 

He was a loyal official, working 
hard for the success of the institution, 
and his faithful friendship and 
earnest efforts were deeply appreci- 
ated. He was a trustee of the Keene 
Savings Bank and a director of the 
Ashuelot National Bank. In his re- 
ligious belief he was a Congregation- 
alist and served as chairman of the 
board of trustees of the Court Street 
Church. He is survived by Mrs. 
Wright, who was Katherine Labaree, 
whom he married in 1875. 





Conspicuous in the list of Keene’s 
mercantile interests is the store of Mr. 
Edwin A. Palmer, The Ladies’ Dry 
Goods Exchange, in Colony Block. 
Though not a native of Keene, Mr. 
Palmer has been closely identified 
with its interests for the last twelve 
years. He was born in Mecca, Ohio, 
November 14, 1843, and was educated 
in the public and select schools of 
that place, afterwards attending 
Kingsville Academy. At the age of 
nineteen he entered his uncle’s gen- 
eral store at Mecca, where he gained 
some experience in business affairs. 
During the Civil War he went to 
Warren, Ohio, filling a position as 
clerk, partner, buyer and manager, 
from 1861 to 1897. Mr. Palmer 
came to Keene October 1, 1897, and 
became proprietor of the store form- 
erly occupied by Mr. W. G. Hall. 
Under his able management the busi- 
ness has grown and new Hines of goods 
are constantly added to supply the 
increasing demand. In 1905 Mr. 
Palmer extended his business by open- 
ing a store in Fitchburg, Mass., and 
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in 1908 made a further extension in 
Hillsborough, N. 


H. January 24, 





Edwin A. Palmer 


1867, Mr. Palmer married Miss Helen — 
M. Bromley at Middletown, N. Y., 
and they have one daughter, Mrs. 
F. J. Tyler of Brookline, Mass. Mr. 
Palmer is a valued member of the 
Baptist Church in Keene, of which he 
is both trustee and deacon. 


Norris G. Gurnsey has contributed 
in a material way to the development 
of Keene by the erection of two of the 
most substantial business blocks of 
the city, as well as a number of dwell- 
ing houses. Born in - Whitefield, 
March 18, 1826, Mr. Gurnsey at- 
tended school in Richmond and on 
account of his father’s death was 
thrown on his own resources at an 
early age. As a boy he worked for 
three years at the cooper’s trade in 
Massachusetts, then engaged in farm- 
ing for atime. He was general over- 
seer of a farm in Winchester, after- 
wards purchasing a gristmill, which 
he operated successfully for about 
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five years. Disposing of that prop- 
erty he became proprietor for two 
years of the stage line from Brattle- 
boro to Winchester and Richmond, 
after which he took charge for one 
year of the highways and bridges for 
the town of Winchester. He has re- 
sided in Keene since 1859, when he 
purchased the restaurant privilege in 
the railway station, managing this 
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and is one of the board of trustees of 
the Cheshire County Savings Bank. 
In numerous ways he has manifested 
his interest in the development of the 
business of his home city, contribut- 
ing to the establishment of a number 
of the manufacturing plants. In pol- 
ities, a Republican, Mr. Gurnsey has 
served with ability in the common 
council one year, the board of alder- 





Norris G. Gurnsey 


business for fifteen years with profit- 
able results and operating three such 
places at one time during the war 
period. In 1874 he succeeded Peter 
B. Hayward in the cracker manu- 
facturing business, which he conducts 
at the present time, together with a 
wholesale and retail tobacco establish- 
ment. Mr. Gurnsey was one of the 
original stockholders and directors of 
the Citizens National Bank of Keene 





men two years and as water commis- 
sioner twenty-six years. For thirty- 
seven years he has been connected 
with the local lodge of Odd Fellows 
and over twenty years has been a 
member of the Improved Order of 
Red Men. 


Keene’s popular photographer is 
Fred E. Howe, who was born in this 
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city June 30, 1864, the son of Frank- 
lin L. and Maria H. (McIntosh) 
Howe. He. attended the public 
schools and after the completion of 
his studies spent, two years in the 
clothing store of Seward and Willard. 
From 1889 to 1894 he was employed 
by the Keene Furniture Co., and for 
two years after that carried on by 
himself the business of wood carving, 
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In polities Mr. Howe is a Republi- 
ean and has participated actively in 
both civic and military affairs, hav- 
ing served as ward clerk, member of 
the common council two years and of 
the board of aldermen for the same 
length of time. For two years he 
was quartermaster-sergeant of the 
Second Regiment, New Hampshire 
National Guard, and receiving . the 





Fred E. Howe 


for which he has acquired consider- 
able renown. Many of the signs over 
the stores around the Square are 
specimens of his work along those 
lines. About ten years ago he pur- 
chased the E. M. White Photographic 
Studio, and has ever since devoted 
his time and energies to photography, 
which has proved an excellent oppor- 
tunity for the development of his 
ability as an artist. Nearly all the 
portraits in this article are from 
photographs made at his studio. 


appointment of regimental quarter- 
master he served in that capacity con- 
tinuously with credit for nine years. 
He has been active in developing the 
tastes of the community along artistic 
lines, serving for some time as presi- 
dent of the Keene Art Club. His 
wife was Miss Susie S. Buffum, 
daughter of Caleb T. Buffum of 
Keene, and they have two children, 
Reginald F. and Barbara, who are 
both in school. 
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An Address Delivered Before the New Hampwhire Society 
wy Colonial Wary, September 2, 1909 


By Henry M. Baker, Governor of the Society. 


Gentlemen of the Society, Ladies and 
Gentlemen: 


At the beginning of the 18th cen- 
tury England, France and Spain 
were contending for the possession of 
the New World. The colonies of 
Spain were generally in the south and 
had no essential influence in deter- 
mining the control of New England 
or Canada. France had possession 
of Canada and the territory along the 
ocean east of the Kennebec, and that 
fronting on the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 
In addition to Canada, these posses- 
sions were known by the French as 
Acadia, Isle St. Jean, St. Christopher 
and Isle Royale or Cape Breton. 

The English colonies extended from 
the Kennebec in Maine to the south- 
ern limit of Georgia. Theoretically 
they extended toward the west in- 
definitely. 

The French early in the century 
planned to extend their settlements 
in Canada along the river St. Law- 
rence and the Great Lakes and thence 
down the Ohio and the Mississippi to 
Louisiana, encircling by their stations 
and forts the colonies of England with 
the intention of preventing their 
growth westward. This plan was 
larger and wiser than they had the 
capacity to execute. The French 
were generally Romanists and the 
English Protestants—many of them 
Puritans. Each in time of war with 
the other sought the codperation of 
the Indians. The French, by their 
courtesy and fellowship, even com- 
radeship with them, were uniformly 
more successful in such alliances than 
the English. Besides this, the Indi- 


ans were more attracted by the ornate 
rituals of the Catholic service and 
mass than by the cold rigidity of the 
Puritan or other forms of Protestant 
worship. The French: usually had 
the friendship of the Indians near 
whom they resided, while the English 
and the Indians were generally dis- 
trustful of each other and frequently 
at war. But the English are better 
colonists than the French, and from 
the beginning their settlements were 
the more prosperous and populous. 
They continued to increase more rap- 
idly in wealth and population, so that 
at the time of Queen Anne’s War and 
King George’s War the English resi- 
dents in North America were more 
than double those of the French, and 
during the so-called French and Eng- 
lish wars were at least ten times more 
numerous. 

Whenever France and England 
were at war their respective colonies 
were involved, so that for the twenty 
years preceding the Treaty of Paris 
in 1763 the Canadian and New Eng- 
land colonies were frequently under 
arms. Though each nation helped its 
colonies by powerful armaments, these 
wars were very exhausting to the col- 
onies, both in men and money, and 
delayed their growth and prosperity. 

Today we are to consider one cam- 
paign of that almost continuous war- 
fare—a campaign not lacking in pic- 
turesque incidents, brilliant exploits 
and practical results. 

Prior to the Treaty of Utrecht 
(1713) England and France held in 
North America the territory each had 
eolonized. As already stated, the 
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French possessions included Acadia 
and St. Christopher. By that treaty 
Acadia, now known as Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick, and St. Christo- 
pher, subsequently known as New- 
foundland, were ceded to England. 
The French retained certain fishery 
rights in Newfoundland, which have 
occasioned numberless disputes, some 
of which are not yet harmoniously set- 
tled. Port Royal, which the French 
had fortified, was the only stronghold 
acquired under the treaty. The Eng- 
lish re-named it Annapolis, in honor 
of their queen. 

The French, having been compelled 
to surrender so much of their terri- 
tory and valuable fishery rights, be- 
came apprehensive of the future. 
They saw the New England colonies 
rapidly increasing in population and 
wealth and knew that they were even 
more hostile to them than England 
herself. France had parted with an 
immense domain, yet the hearts of its 
inhabitants were still French and 
yearned for the time when the hated 
English rule should end. Though the 
last war had been disastrous to them 
they were not without hope. They 
began to prepare for the conflict 
which both nations knew was inevi- 
table. England endeavored to secure 
the personal allegiance of the inhab- 
itants of her newly acquired posses- 
sions and met with very indifferent 
success. They were generally willing 
to swear allegiance to England if their 
oaths could contain a stipulation that 
they should not be required to take 
up arms against their kinsmen. the 
French, but not otherwise. England 
would not grant this limitation, and 
hence its authority was exercised over 
unwilling subjects, who were a hin- 
drance rather than an aid to the rul- 
ing power. Neither England nor the 
New England colonies erected any 
new. fortifications of importance. 


They strengthened the defenses built 
by the French at Annapolis and se- 
cured them by a small garrison. They 
seemed to rely upon their increasing 
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numbers and wealth rather than in 
special military equipment. The 
colonial militia, however, was well or- 
ganized, equipped and disciplined. 

The French were not so confident 
of the increasing strength of their 
American colonial possessions. They 
had lost their only stronghold east and 
south of Quebec. 

Among the demands made by Eng- 
land upon France as a condition of 
peace prior to the Treaty of Utrecht 
was a stipulation that France would 
not fortify Cape Breton. This 
France positively refused to grant, 
and the treaty contained no restric- 
tion on that point. When France 
had recovered from the war suffi- 
ciently to make a careful and accurate 
survey of her losses in America and 
to consider plans by which she might 
redeem them and regain her pres- 
tige upon land and sea, she could 
not forget that she had parted with 
much of her most available territory 
and the key to the control of the cod 
fishery, which was becoming more 
valuable each year. She had come to 
that period in her new world colonial 
experience when energetic measures, 
based upon wise plans, must be 
adopted and enforced. Nothing 
seemed more wise and beneficial than 
the erection upon Cape Breton of a 
fortress so strong that it could with- 
stand the combined army and navy of 
England until reinforcements could 
raise the siege. The harbor of Louis- 
burg was selected as the place best 
adapted to this purpose. Elaborate 
plans were made by Vauban and other 
eminent French military engineers, 
and the fortifications were begun in 
1720, only seven years after peace 
had been declared. They were not 
completed until more than twenty 
years later, and it is stated that thirty 
millions of livres, or six million dol-. 
lars, were expended in their construc- 
tion. This amount, allowing for the 
greater purchasing value of money 
then, would be equivalent.to at least 
ten million dollars now. 
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The harbor is in the southeast of 
the island and opens from the ocean 
through a main channel, easy of ac- 
cess and safe, though only about 500 
feet wide. To the left of the channel 
there is a considerable expanse of 
shallow water, interspersed with rocky 
islands. Upon one of these, close to 
the channel, a formidable battery was 
erected as part of the fortifications, 
and was known as the island battery. 

As the channel passed this island it 
expanded to the east and west, so that 
the harbor proper was more than two 
miles long. Between the west arm 
and the ocean a cape or headland ex- 
tended eastward for a considerable 
distance, so that its extreme point was 
less than half a mile from the island 
battery. The town of Louisburg was 
built upon a segment of this head- 
land and covered more than one hun- 
dred acres. It had six streets run- 
ning east and west and seven north 
and south, crossing each other at right 
angles, thus subdividing it into reg- 
ular squares. 

Along the west or landward side of 
the town site the strongest fortifica- 
tions were erected. They extended 
from the southwest shore of the har- 
bor in asoutheasterly direction, about 
4,000 feet to the ocean, then eastward 
along the ocean more than a thousand 
feet, thence northerly to the harbor 
line and along the south shore of the 
harbor to an intersection with the 
principal line of defense—a total dis- 
tance of about two and one half miles. 
These defenses included six bastions 
and three special batteries. The bas- 
tions were so constructed as to com- 
mand every part of the adjacent wall. 
The king’s bastion, or the citadel, con- 
tained apartments for the governor, a 
parade ground, a magazine, the bar- 
racks and a chapel. It was a fortress 
in itself and was constructed to sus- 
tain a siege after the other fortifica- 
tions had been captured or abandoned. 

The fortifications were about 225 
feet in thickness and consisted of the 
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slope of the glacis, the banquette, the 
covert way, the ditch, the parapet, the 
banquette, the rampart and the slope 
of the talus. The ditch itself was 80 
feet wide. The top of the parapet 
was from 30 to 36 feet above the bot- 
tom of the ditch and 26 feet above the 
town streets. The cannon were 
mounted upon the interior ramparts 
and were discharged through embra- 
sures in the parapet. There were 148 
of these embrasures, but the number 
of guns actually in position behind 
them is not definitely known, though 
some authorities give them as sixty- 
five cannons and sixteen mortars. In 
addition to the cannon thus mounted 
the several batteries had ninety-five 
guns. There were no guns mounted 
en barbette. Upon either banquette 
musketeers could be stationed and 
could defend the glacis or, shooting 
across the ditch, could fire upon the 
enemy if he had succeeded in gaining 
an entrance upon the covered way. 
The covered way was a shelter for 
soldiers or others and served also as a 
rendezvous for soldiers preparing for 
a sortie. Outside the landward wall 
were deep morasses extending to the 
foot of the glacis. They were impass- 
able in many places and constituted 
in themselves a substantial defense. 
The walls enclosing the town were 
protected upon the harbor side by 
the Maurepas Bastion, the Battery la 
Gréve, the island battery of thirty- 
two forty-two pounders and the grand 
or royal battery north of the harbor, 
and just opposite its entrance with 
twenty-eight forty-two pounders and 
two eighteen pounders. 

The walls were built principally of 
a porphyritic trap, a rock of good 
quality abundant in the nighborhood. 
The other materials were shipped from 
France or bought in the West Indies 
or in New England. It has been as- 
serted, and probably with much 
truth, that the French officers in 
eharge of the erection of the forti- 
fications were more thoughtful of 
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their individual prosperity than care- 
ful of the integrity of their work. It 
is said that the stone used was not 
properly dressed or firmly laid, that 
the mortar was made with unsuitable 
sea sand and, in general, that negli- 
gence and corruption were not strang- 
ers in the camp. However that may 
be, it is evident that the fortifications 
crumbled more easily than friends or 
foes expected. 

Yet in design these fortifications 
were as nearly perfect as their loca- 
tion would permit. The site of Louis- 
burg was not commanding—it was 
practically at the sea level. Black 
Rock on the south, the Green Hills on 
the north and the hills on the east 
above the lighthouse, were each of 
greater elevation and should have been 
secured by auxiliary batteries. As 
they were undefended they served in 
both sieges as locations for the bat- 
teries which beat down the defenses 
of the town. 

Including the garrison Louisburg 
usually sheltered about 4,000 inhabi- 
tants. At times this number was in- 
creased by the militia from the sur- 
rounding country. The garrison 
proper seldom exceeded 2,000 officers 
and men. It was by far too small to 
effectively man such extensive fortifi- 
eations. Evidently the French could 
not, with such a force, maintain the 
outside defenses, so esséntial to the 
safety of the town. 

The fortifications were scarcely 
completed when France, long smart- 
ing from her losses under the treaty 
of 1713, and claiming new grievances, 
declared war against England on the 
15th of March, 1744. 

Information of the impending war 
reached Louisburg several weeks be- 
fore it became known in Boston, and 
the French, rejoicing in the security 
of their new fortress, soon began hos- 
tilities by an attack, May 24, 1744, on 
Canso. where there were about 
seventy-five English soldiers. They 
were surprised and taken to Louis- 
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burg as prisoners of war. The 
French, assisted by Indians, then 
made an attack on Annapolis, and 
were repulsed, with the loss of killed, 
wounded and prisoners. 

The New England colonies had 
viewed with alarm the erection of the 
defenses at Louisburg. They had 
kept informed of their progress dur- 
ing erection and had noted their weak- 
ness and their strength. They 
knew they were erected against them 
and in hostility to their monopoly of 
the cod fishery. Every colonial fish- 
erman and trader along the eastern 
coast brought home his story of the 
growing aggression and insolence of 
the French, and thus the public 
mind was kept apprehensive and hos- 
tile. The feeling was universal that 
war was inevitable. It was only a 
question of how and when. So when 
the government of Massachusetts was 
informed that the French had actu- 
ally begun open hostilities, it declared 
war against the French and Indians, 
and offered a bounty for scalps and 
prisoners. 

At the risk of a brief digression 
from our topic it may be well here to 
note the remarkable action of Mas- 
sachusetts in assuming the powers and 
responsibilities of an independent gov- 
ernment by a public declaration of 
war. She had had no communication 
with or instructions from the home 
government. Her action is an ano- 
maly in history and politics and il- 
lustrates the self-reliance and inde- 
pendence of the colonists even more 
forcibly than their capture of Louis- 
burg. 

Among those who had definite 
knowledge of the conditions at Louis- 
burg was William Vaughan of Ports- 
mouth, New Hampshire. He had been 
a skipper and trader along the east- 
ern coast for many years. By many 
he was regarded as visionary and im- 
practicable. That he was a man of 
independent thought and great energy 
seems to be unquestioned. His con- 











temporaries and historians generally 
have conceded that to him belongs the 
eredit and honor of having originated 
the scheme of capturing Louisburg by 
a colonial attack. That the strongest 
fortress in America could be captured 
by an undisciplined army of fisher- 
men, farmers, tradesmen and mechan- 
ics, with no cannon larger than 
twenty-two pounders, while the for- 
tress mounted scores of forty-two 
pounders, was indeed seemingly im- 
practicable and visionary, yet such 
was his information concerning the 
fortress itself, its weak and mutinous 
garrison and their scanty supplies, 
that he succeeded in impressing his 
views upon Governors Wentworth of 
New Hampshire and Shirley of Mas- 
sachusetts, who soon became earnest 
advocates of the expedition. As the 
French ships bringing supplies to 
Louisburg in the fall of 1744 did not 
arrive until after its harbor was closed 
by ice, they sailed to the West Indies, 
leaving the garrison without its usual 
annual consignment of commissary 
and military stores. The supplies be- 
ing limited, the prisoners captured at 
Canso were released and sent to Bos- 
ton. When the reports of these sol- 
diers, corroborating by their personal 
knowledge the statements made by 
Vaughan as to the weakness of the 
fortress and its garrison, were heard 
and considered, Governor Shirley not 
only approved but became enthusi- 
astic in his advocacy of an expedition 
to capture the stronghold upon which 
France had expended so much effort 
and money. 

In the month of January, 1745, he 
informed the Legislature of Massa- 
chusetts that he had a very confiden- 
tial and important communication to 
make to them and asked them to take 
an oath to receive it in confidence. 
As the governor was personally pop- 
ular and known to be zealous for the 
welfare of the colony they assented 
and took the oath of secrecy. To their 
amazement he proposed that, with the 
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aid of the other colonies they attempt 
the capture of Louisburg. They had 
hoped that the Mother Country would 
some time capture it and relieve them 
of the dangers which threatened their 
fisheries and commerce, but that they, 
without experienced officers, disci- 
plined soldiers or heavy cannon, 
should attempt such a campaign 
seemed as preposterous to them as it 
did to Franklin, who a few weeks later 
wrote to his brother: ‘‘Fortified 
towns are hard nuts to crack and your 
teeth have not been accustomed to it. 
Taking strong places is a particular 
trade, which you have taken up with- 
out serving an apprenticeship to it. 
Armies and veterans need skillful én- 
gineers to direct them in their attack. 
Have you any? But some seem to 
think forts are as easy taken as snuff.’’ 
The legislators therefore asked time 
to consider the proposition and soon 
after rejected it by a decisive vote. 
The governor was too much in earnest 
to abandon the expedition at once. 
He and his friends entered enthusi- 
astically upon the task of convincing 
the Legislature and the prominent 
citizens of Boston that the plan of at- 
tack was not only feasible but that 
success was quite probable; that both 
duty and interest demanded the at- 
tempt. The Legislature yielded; a 
reconsideration was carried and the 
expedition voted by one majority. The 
governor lost no time in putting the 
sanction of the Legislature beyond re- 
eall. He issued a proclamation to 
his people announcing the proposed 
campaign and wrote the governors of 
the several colonies, asking their co- 
operation and assistance. Pennsyl- 
vania and New Jersey promised pro- 
visions and clothing, but none came. 
The Legislature of New York refused 
troops, but loaned ten twenty-two 
pounders, some powder and provi- 
sions. These guns were the largest the 
colonists had, and without them the 
proposed siege would have been su- 
premely ridiculous. Rhode Island 
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promised troops, but none arrived un- 
til after Louisburg had surrendered. 
Connecticut, Massachusetts and New 
Hampshire furnished all the troops 
which participated in the siege. The 
command of the expedition was as- 
signed to Mr. William Pepperrell of 
Kittery, in the province of Maine, 
then a part of Massachusetts. Colonel 
Waldo, also from Maine, was origin- 
ally designated as the second in com- 
mand, but Connecticut, having made 
that rank a condition precedent to its 
joining the expedition, General Wol- 
cott, then its deputy-governor and 
colonel of its regiment, was commis- 
sioned next to General Pepperrell in 
authority. 

The work of enlistment was begun 
promptly and carried on vigorously. 
From the beginning the inspiration of 
the expedition was a strange mixture 
of religious enthusiasm, commercial 
greed and national hatred. The Pur- 
itan ministers were zealous because 
the French were Catholics and, it was 
asserted, had images in their churches 
which they worshipped. On Sunday 
they preached the Christian duty of 
destroying such idolatry and establish- 
ing the true faith of the Puritan, 
where heresy had so long prevailed. 
The week-day prayer and conference 
meetings emphasized those duties and 
became efficient recruiting agencies 
for the army. The great religious re- 
vival begun in 1734 by Jonathan Ed- 
wards had been continued by the emi- 
nent English preacher, George Whit- 
field, and all New England was un- 
der its influence. Mr. Whitfield sug- 
gested ‘‘Nil Desperandum Christo 
Duce’’ as the motto for the flag of 
the expedition, and it was adopted. 
Thus the capture of Louisburg became 
a New England crusade for the glory 
of God and the coming of His king- 
dom among men. 

To merchants, ship-owners and sea- 
men the importance of the fur trade, 
the fisheries and the eastern coast 
traffic was presented, and the danger 
to the commerce of New England from 
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the French stronghold magnified and 
discussed. 

All the colonists were hostile to the 
French, with whom they had been so 
frequently at war. They recognized 
them as the hereditary enemies of 
England and believed that they had 
incited the Indians to pillage and 
murder. 

Under such incentives it was not 
strange that within two months the 
full quota of men was enlisted, sup- 
plies secured and ships and transports 
engaged for the expedition. It con- 
sisted of 4,070 men. Of these Massa- 
chusetts is generally credited with 
3,250, Connecticut with 516, and New 
Hampshire with 304. There were ten 
regiments in all. Connecticut and 
New Hampshire had one each. That 
part of Massachusetts now the state 
of Maine furnished three regiments. 
Massachusetts proper supplied the 
other five regiments. 

Col. Samuel Moore commanded the 
New Hampshire regiment. Potter, in 
his military history of New Hamp- 
shire, and Gilmore, special commis- 
sioner of our state, in his report of 
1896 on the New Hampshire men at 
Louisburg, claim that New Hampshire 
furnished 500 men, or one eighth of 
the whole number. I have not been 
able to justify these claims, and as 
they do not give the muster rolls for 
that number they cannot be regarded 
as historically accurate. It is un- 
doubtedly true that there were New 
Hampshire men enrolled in Massa- 
chusetts regiments, but. so far as I am 
advised, the number so enrolled can- 
not now be definitely ascertained. 
The New Hampshire men sailed from 
Portsmouth in advance of the others, 
under convoy of an armed sloop, with 
thirty men, commanded by Capt. John 
Fernald of Portsmouth, and arrived 
at Canso on the first of April, nearly 
a week before the Massachusetts 
troops. Doctor Belknap, who wrote 
the history of our state only forty 
years after the capture of Louisburg 
and who must have had personal 
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knowledge of and interviews with 
many who participated in the siege, 
says there were eight companies of 
the New Hampshire troops, while a 
return made by Colonel Moore, which 
is still in existence, accounts for only 
seven companies, having only 275 men 
—257 fit for duty and 18 on the sick 
list. Fifty-one of these he reports as 
paid by Massachusetts. As Colonel 
Moore states in this return the num- 
ber in each company of this regiment, 
he must be presumed to be accurate. 

After the surrender of Louisburg 
New Hampshire sent 115 men there 
as a reinforcement to its regiment. 
It is possible that these men consti- 
tuted the eighth company specified 
by Doctor Belknap. However that 
may be, we are safe in saying that 
New Hampshire contributed the 304 
men in Colonel Moore’s regiment and 
the thirty men on the armed sloop, 
being 334 men as its part of the origi- 
nal expedition and also the 115 men 
sent as reinforcements, or 449 men in 
all, exclusive of those under other 
commands. 

The Massachusetts troops on about 
103 transports sailed March 24 from 
Nantasket Roads, encountered a se- 
vere storm and arrived at Canso on 
the 5th and 6th of April. They were 
convoyed by a fleet of fourteen armed 
vessels, carrying 204 guns, com- 
manded by Capt. Edward Tyng. The 
Connecticut troops arrived some ten 
days later. 

Preceding these preparations Gov- 
ernor Shirley wrote to England ask- 
ing protection for the fisheries of 
Acadia and New England, but did not 
suggest any definite offensive opera- 
tions against the French. Later he 
asked Commodore Warren, who was 
in command of the English fleet in 
American waters and then at An- 
tigua in the West Indies, to join the 
expedition against Louisburg. This 
Commodore Warren refused to do 
without specific instructions from the 
home government. Soon after his re- 
fusal he received dispatches from 
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England directing him to proceed at 
once to Boston to render the colonies 
such aid as they might need. While 
on the voyage he spoke a schooner 
from Boston, which informed him the 
expedition had sailed, whereupon he 
changed his course to Canso. 

The colonists sailed without any en- 
couragement that the English fleet 
would codperate with them. It was 
therefore with great joy that they 
were informed by the English frigate 
Eltham, which came into port on the 
22d of April, that Commodore War- 
ren was on his way to join them with 
three ships of war. His arrival the 
next day caused renewed confidence 
and universal rejoicing. 

While the troops were at Canso they 
built a little wooden fort or block- 
house, upon which some small cannon 
were mounted, and occupied their time 
in marching and perfecting themselves 
in the manual of arms. The ice did 
not leave Gabarus Bay and the harbor 
of Louisburg until the last of April. 

It was the hope of Governor Shirley 
that Louisburg could be surprised and 
captured without a siege. To that 
end he gave specific directions as to 
when the fleet should leave Canso and 
when arrive off Louisburg and when 
assault the fortifications. The fleet 
was to arrive at night and the assault 
take place before morning and while 
the unsuspecting garrison was asleep. 
Just how 4,000 men and _ their 
necessary equipments could be landed 
upon an unknown shore and walls 
over thirty feet high which they had 
never seen could be scaled in the dark- 
ness without disturbing the sentinels 
or arousing the garrison, the governor 
very discreetly did not undertake to 
describe. 

The fleet sailed on the 29th of April 
on time as directed, but owing to ad- 
verse winds did not enter Gabarus 


_ Bay off Louisburg until about eight 


o’clock of the morning of the next 
day. 

The Habitant de Louisbourg, in his 
account of the siege, says that: 
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‘‘From the first moment we had in- 
formation about them and in abund- 
ant time. We had the 
whole winter before us—more time 
than was necessary to put ourselves in 
a state of defense. We were, how- 
ever, overcome with fear. Councils 
were held, but the outcome was only 
absurd and childish. Noth- 
ing was done, and the result is that 
we were taken by surprise, as if the 
enemy had pounced upon us un- 
awares.”’ 

Whether or not the condition of the 
French was as is here described, it is 
certain that they appeared to be sur- 
prised, and made only very feeble re- 
sistance to the landing of the troops. 
Pepperrell attempted to land at Flat 
Point Cove, about two miles from the 
city, but was met by a detachment of 
about 200 French soldiers, whereupon 
the boats proceeded westward nearly 
two miles to Freshwater Cove, where 
a landing was effected before the 
French could march over the rough 
ground to oppose them. An engage- 
ment ensued and the French were 
compelled to retire, with the loss of 
killed and prisoners. The landing of 
the troops with their guns, equipments 
and supplies was no further opposed, 
and about one half of them were de- 
barked that day and the others on the 
first day of May. They encamped on 
both sides of a fresh water brook, near 
where they first attempted to land. 
This camp was maintained through- 
out the siege. 

The army thus encamped upon a 
foreign shore and about to engage in 
a siege to become memorable in #his- 
tory had the usual organization of 
that period, the most peculiar of its 
usages or regulations being that the 
colonel of a regiment was also the cap- 
tain of one of its companies. The 
army had not been organized long 
enough to become‘a unit in action, 
though it was cohesive through its 
tenacity of purpose. It seems to have 
been harmonious and efficient, yet 
there was a freedom and individuality 
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in its operations which in modern 
times would be regarded as subversive 
of discipline. 

This is manifested in the various 
requests to General Pepperrell from 
officers of minor rank for authority 
tc conduct special expeditions or to 
lead assaults upon some specific bat- 
tery or outpost. The usual practice 
seems to have been to obtain authority 
for the proposed action and then to 
eall for volunteers for the service or 
to pass around a ‘‘subseription paper’”’ 
for those to sign who would agree to 
join in the proposed reconnoissance or 
attack. Sometimes after the requisite 
number had volunteered they met and 
elected their leader or commander. 
There were also many supernumerary 
officers, some of whom were not even 
attached to a regiment. Of this num- 
ber was William Vaughan, the pro- 
jector of the expedition, who, though 
a New Hampshire man, was commis- 
sioned a lieutenant-colonel without 
specific command by Governor Shirley 
of Massachusetts. That he was held 
in high esteem is evident from a let- 
ter the governor wrote Genera] Pep- 
perrell, under date of March 23, 1745, 
as follows: 

*‘T desire you would let Mr. 
Vaughan, who goes a volunteer to 
Cape Breton in this expedition, and 
has been very instrumental in pro- 
moting it, both within this and the 
neighboring provinces, and has the 
success of it much at heart, assist in 
your councils, and I do appoint him 
to be one of it. Your countenance 
and protection of him, also, so far as 
is proper, I shall esteem a favor.’’ 

The records of the councils held by 
General Pepperrell show that Colonel 
Vaughan was regular in his attend- 
ance and that he was an efficient and 
honored member of them. 

General Pepperrell had not fully 
established his camp when in the af- 
ternoon of the first of May he detailed 
400 men, under command of Colonel 
Vaughan, many of them being from 
New Hampshire, to reconnoiter north 
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of the town and harbor under the 
shelter of the Green Hills. He 
passed through the woods north of the 
royal battery and came out just above 
the northeast harbor, which stretches 
over the lighthouse point. Here he 
found many warehouses filled with 
naval and other stores wholly unde- 
fended. Recognizing that those stores 
could not be transported to camp, he 
decided at once to burn them. As 
they were largely composed of tar, 
turpentine and other highly inflam- 
mable materials, they made much 
smoke, which floated down to the 
royal battery, and the English ac- 
counts say so alarmed the French that 
they hastily abandoned it and fled 
into the town. The French annals 
deny that they were frightened by the 
smoke, but admit that they supposed 
the colonists were in large force back 
of them and that they were taken by 
surprise. Having destroyed the 
stores Colonel Vaughan sent his com- 
mand back to camp, retaining only 
about a dozen men as a bodyguard 
and for observation and scouting 
service. They spent the night in the 
woods. The next morning Colonel 
Vaughan crawled close to the royal 
battery to ascertain as much as pos- 
sible of its location, condition and 
garrison. To his surprise he noticed 
that no flag floated from its staff, no 
smoke issued from its chimneys and 
no soldiers were in sight. He sent 
forward one of his men, who climbed 
into an embrasure and found the bat- 
tery deserted. This he signaled to 
Vaughan, who came forward with his 


men and took possession of the bat- . 


tery. Upon a serap of paper, which 
is still preserved, he sent the follow- 
ing dispatch: 

‘*Royal Battery At Louisburg, 

May 2, 1745. 

oe 

The Hon’ Wm. Pepperrell, Esq. 

General, &e. 

‘‘May it please your Honor to be 

informed that with the grace of God 
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and the courage of about thirteen men 
I entered this place about nine o’clock 
and am. waiting here for a reinforce- 
ment and a flag. 


** Yours, ; 
‘“*W. Vaughan.”’ 


The French had deserted the bat- 
tery in such haste that they destroyed 
only a small part of their stores and 
spiked their cannon so ineffectually 
that the colonial gunsmiths, under the 
lead of Pomeroy of Massachusetts, had 
several of them in action the follow- 
ing morning. 


The Habitant de Louisbourg says 
in his letter: 


‘‘The enemy took possession of the 
surrounding country and a detach- 
ment pushed forward close to the 
Royal Battery. Now terror seized us 
all. From this moment the talk was 
of abandoning the splendid battery, 
which would have been our chief de- 
fense had we known how to make use 
of it. Several tumultuous councils 
were held to consider the situation. 
Unless it was from a panic fear which 
never left us again during the whole 
siege, it would be difficult to give any 
reason for such an extraordinary ac- 
tion. Not a single musket had yet 
been fired against this battery. 

By order of the council a battery 
of thirty pieces of cannon, which had 
cost the king immense sums, was 
abandoned without undergoing the 
slightest fire. The retreat was so pre- 
cipitate that we did not take time to 
spike the guns in the usual manner. 
So that on the very next day the 
enemy used them. What I 
had foreseen happened. From the 
third the enemy greeted us with our 
own cannon and kept up a tremendous 
fire against us. We answered them 


from the walls, but we could not do: 


them the harm which they did to us 
in knoeking down houses and shatter- 
ing everything within range.”’ 

It is stated that the Massachusetts 
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artillerymen, though they had no can- 
non larger than twenty-two pounders, 
brought with them a large quantity 
of forty-two pound balls for use in the 
French cannon when captured. This 
extreme foresight on their part has 
been characterized as ‘‘skinning the 
bear before he is caught,’’ but in this 
instance the bear consented to the act. 
As the siege progressed some of these 
cannon were removed to the batteries 
erected by the colonists against the 
-fortifications and contributed much 
to their demolition. 

General Pepperrell was greatly 
elated by the capture of the Royal 
Battery and good cheer and courage 
ruled the new-made camp. He im- 
mediately planned his first battery of 
investment, which was located on the 
slope of the Green Hills, about 1,550 
yards from the west bastion. It was 
begun, says Parsons in his life of Pep- 
perrell, on the third of May. The 
cannon were rolled along easily on 
their wheels until they struck the 
marsh which occupied the front of the 
land defenses, when they began to 
sink and were soon immovable. 
There were no draught horses or oxen, 
and if available they would have been 
useless in the morass, as they would 
have sunk in the bog quicker than the 
eannon. The reliance of the French 
upon the natural defenses of the town 
seemed to be justified. In this 
dilemma Lieutenant-Colonel Meserve 
of New Hampshire solved the diffi- 
culty. He was aship-builder by trade 
and may have been engaged in getting 
the king’s masts or other heavy tim- 
ber over soft places. He suggested 


that wooden sledges sixteen feet long . 


and five feet wide be built, with long 
ropes attached, that a cannon be lashed 
to each sledge and then that a couple 
hundred men draw it to the desired 
location. 

. In four days a battery of six guns 
was in action. A week later they had 
dragged four twenty-two pounders 
and ten coehorns to within less than 
a thousand yards of the walls. This 
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battery was succeeded by another, at 
a distance of 440 yards, and by still 
another, so near the fortifications that 
the combatants jeered each other. 
This last and nearest battery, some- 
times called the breaching battery, 
was erected within eighteen days af- 
ter the landing. In addition to these 
fascine batteries, each nearer the walls 
than its predecessor and all as nearly 
as possible opposite the west gate, the 
Dauphin bastion and the walls be- 
tween it and the citadel, which they 
had battered day by day, was the 
northwest or Titcomb’s battery, lo- 
cated on rising ground, capable of en- 
trenchment, just across the west arm 
of the harbor, a little west of north of 
the city and about a half mile distant. 
In many respects it was the most pow- 
erful battery of the besiegers. It was 
composed of five of the forty-two 
pounders captured at the royal bat- 
tery. These cannon were drawn more 
than a mile by the soldiers on sledges 
and were mounted ready for action 
on the twentieth day of the siege. 
These guns were directed against the 
circular battery and the Dauphin 
bastion, which they practically si- 
lenced, leaving the breaching or near- 
est battery free to accomplish its 
work. Duchambon, the French com- 
mander, said Titcomb’s battery did 
them more damage than any other. 
The colonists erected only one other 
battery during the siege. It was near 
the lighthouse, about opposite the 
island battery and 800 yards distant 
from it. It was advantageously sit- 
uated on high land and was equipped 
with cannon found in the water, 


where they had been dropped by the 


French. They had not been mounted 
—another proof of the inefficiency of 
the defense. They were supple- 
mented by a large mortar brought 
from Boston. This battery completed 
the land investment, and with Com- 
modore Warren guarding the entrance 
to the harbor the city was completely 
encompassed. 

On the seventh day of the siege, 
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when only two batteries had been 
erected and no breach had been made 
in the fortifications, General Pepper- 
rell summoned the city to surrender. 
The Habitant de Louisbourg says: 
‘“We answered as our duty de- 
manded.’’ Probably General Pepper- 
rell did not expect a surrender at that 
time, but thought it politic for some 
reason to make the demand. Yet it 
is recorded that an order was issued 
to storm the city two days later, which 
was countermanded because so many 
officers and men thought it ill advised 
at that time. 

During the entire siege the island 
battery was the source of much anx- 
iety and annoyance to the besiegers. 
It appears that Commodore Warren 
did not think it wise for him to attack 
that battery with his ships of war and 
that he would not attempt to enter the 
harbor with his vessels until it had 
been silenced by the land forces. 
General Pepperrell needed the co- 
operation of the fleet, which served 
the one purpose only of guarding the 
harbor entrance. Just why the fleet 
could not have rendered more efficient 
service it is difficult to understand. 
That the island battery was under 
anxious consideration by the land 
forces at an early date is shown by a 
letter written by Colonel Vaughan to 
General Pepperrell as follows: 


‘*Royal Battery, May 11, 1745. 


** Honorable Sir: 


*‘T am awfully persuaded that I 
ean take the Island Battery from this 
place with the boats that are here, if 
you think proper to give the taking 
of the place to myself. I dare to en- 
gage with the blessing of God to send 
you the flag within forty-eight hours 
from this time, if you think proper to 
give me orders to conduct the affair 
entirely by my own judgment; with 
the concurrence of the party to go 
with me, I doubt not of success. I 
think I perfectly know the rocks we 
have already split on and can avoid 
them or any other for the future. 
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‘*Tf my offer be accepted the sooner 
I have the order the better, being 
persuaded I can find men enough that 
will willingly go with me. 

‘*T am, Honorable Sir, with all due 
respects 


‘*Your most obedient servant, 
‘*W. Vaughan.”’ 


I have not been able to find any re- 
ply to this letter or that any action 
was taken at that time upon its sug- 
gestions. As there is no record that 
Colonel Vaughan led an attack on 
that battery it is presumed the au- 
thority requested was not granted. 

It is stated that there were five dif- 
ferent attempts to capture the island 
battery. If so there is no detailed ac- 
count of them and no specific reports 
of any but the last one, which was so 
disastrous to the colonists. This at- 
tack was made in the evening of the 
26th of May by about 400 men, led 
by Captain Brooks of New Hamp- 
shire. It is presumed that he was 
chosen leader by the men themselves. 
It is undisputed that he was brave and 
competent. The battery was located 
upon an isolated rocky island diffi- 
eult of approach, well fortified and 
resolutely defended. The attack was 
bravely made and well sustained. 
The boats of the attacking party were 
sighted by the French soon after they 
left the lighthouse point and were 
subjected to a continuous fire. The 
landing was arduous and the men who 
reached the defences were too few to 
succeed. They were compelled to re- 
treat, having sustained a loss of about 
sixty killed and more than a hundred 
prisoners. This was the only failure 
of consequence which the colonists sus- 
tained and the only French victory 
during the siege. 

It has been stated that the French, 
through the late arrival of their fleet 
in the autumn of 1744, failed to sup- 
ply Louisburg with its annual con- 
signment of commissary and military 
stores. This failure had caused the 
governor no anxiety until the city was 
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completely invested by land and by 
sea. He had hoped that a French 
fleet would raise the siege; but none 
came. Only one small vessel had been 
able to run the blockade and reach 
the harbor. It brought few supplies. 
Other small vessels had been captured 
whose cargoes supplemented the di- 
minishing stores of the colonists. 

It appears that the French home 
government was not unmindful of the 
needs of Louisburg. Undoubtedly its 
failure to renew the various stores of 
the fortress the preceding year was 
well known and the subject of some 
anxiety. So, early in 1745, a vessel 
was fitted out at Brest with all needed 
supplies and ordered to sail in season 
to be off Louisburg as soon as the har- 
bor would be free from ice. While in 
port this vessel was accidentally 
burned. Further delay was inevi- 
table. At last the French man-of-war 
Vigilant, a new vessel, for the first 
time put in commission manned by 
five hundred men and armed with 
sixty-four guns, set sail for Louis- 
burg. It carried stores of all kinds. 
When it sailed it was not known in 
France that any attempt to capture 
the fortress was contemplated, and 
even had the colonial expedition been 
known it would have been treated 
with contempt. The man-of-war ar- 
rived off Louisburg about the 18th of 
May. The presence of the blockad- 
ing fleet, under the command of Com- 
modore Warren, was the first intima- 
tion the Vigilant had that Louisburg 
was besieged. At that time there was 
a strong northeast wind very favor- 
able for entering the harbor, the Eng- 
lish fleet was miles to the leeward, and 
had the commander of the Vigilant 
made all sail he probably could have 
run the blockade. But he did not 
know the strength of the English fleet 
and encountering a colonial ship gave 
chase and was led toward the fleet, 
so that he was soon engaged with Com- 
modore Warren’s principal force. 
The fight lasted from about the mid- 
dle of the afternoon until ten o’clock 


? 


nearly exhausted. 
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at night, when the Vigilant, sur- 
rounded by the most powerful vessels 
of the English fleet, was compelled, 
like a stag at bay, to succumb to the 
power it could no longer resist. Thus 


_ the last hope of the French for rein- 


foreements was destroyed. Some ac- 
counts, like that of the Habitant de 
Louisbourg, state that the French saw 
the Vigilant and knew of its fight and 
eapture. The English represent that 
the French had no knowledge of the 
capture until weeks after, when they 
were informed of it under a flag of 
truce sent them by General Pepper- 
rell, ostensibly to demand better treat- 
ment for his soldiers, then prisoners 
of war, but really to give the French 
officer who accompanied the flag an 
opportunity to tell of the capture of 
the Vigilant and the strength of the 
besiegers, while certifying to the ex- 
cellent treatment accorded him and 
the other prisoners of war held by 
the English. 

The colonists were busy—some 
of their batteries had been in opera- 
tion for more than a month and all of 
them for weeks. Large breaches had 
been made in the walls near the west 
gate, nearly every building in the 
town was shattered and the island bat- 
tery was disabled. It was known that 
the French supply of powder was 
The fire of the 
colonists had been continuous and ef- 
fective; that of the French irregular 
and generally harmless. The defense 
became weaker each day and by the 
eleventh of June it was evident to 
friend and foe that Louisburg was 
doomed. During the entire siege the 
garrison had been too weak to justify 
sorties and therefore the colonists had 
been uninterrupted in their work ex- 
cept as the guns of the fortress oc- 
easionally drove them to shelter. The 
eannon had done their work. The 
way seemed open to carry the fortifi- 
eations by assault and end the siege in 
glory. 

On the 14th of June General Pep- 
perrell weleomed Commodore Warren 
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to camp to plan a combined assault 
by land and sea. General Pepperrell 
was ready to make the land attack, 
but Commodore Warren, who had 
done nothing of note with his eleven 
English ships of war, carrying 524 
guns, and with all the colonial vessels 
under his command, except to capture 
the Vigilant and blockade the harbor, 
was unwilling to assault the island 
battery or to attempt to run past it 
with his ships unless the Vigilant 
should be manned by 600 of the land 
forces and lead the line of battleships. 
At first General Pepperrell objected 
that he could not spare that number 
of men from his available force. But 
Commodore Warren was inflexible and 
General Pepperrell yielded. The 
New Hampshire regiment under 
Colonel Moore volunteered for this 
hazardous service. It is said that the 
troops were paraded, the proposed as- 
sault communicated to them and that 
they were exhorted to remain stead- 
fast and show their courage by brave 
deeds. The soldiers were enthusiastic 
and answered by cheers. 
arrangement of other details the con- 
ference was continued until the next 
day. 

Meanwhile the fleet had _ been 
brought closer to the harbor entrance 
and cruised in sight of the fortress. 
Unusual activity pervaded the camp 
and the several batteries. The light- 
house battery bombarded the island 
battery incessantly and it was fast be- 
coming useless as a defense. These 
activities and the conferences of the 
two commanders did not escape the 
notice of the French. The governor, 
M. Duchambon, wrote General Pep- 
perrell on the 15th of June, proposing 
a suspension of hostilities with a 
view to the surrender of the garrison 
of Louisburg upon such terms as could 
be mutually agreed upon. 

General Pepperrell and Commodore 
Warren replied at once, saying his 
letter arrived ‘‘at a happy juncture 
to prevent the effusion of Christian 
blood, as we were together, and had 


Pending the - 
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just determined upon a general at- 
tack.’’ 

They granted an armistice until 
eight o’clock the next morning, at 
which hour M. Duchambon was to 
present his formal offer of surrender. 
The conditions then submitted were 
regarded as inadmissible and they 
sent him an ultimatum, which was to 
expire at six o’clock that evening. 
Duchambon had no alternative and he 
sent a hostage with a letter to Gen- 
eral Pepperrell, accepting the terms 
offered, but requesting that his troops 
be allowed to march out of the town 
with their arms and colors flying—to 
be given up immediately afterward. 
This request was granted. 

On the afternoon of the 17th of 
June General Pepperrell, at the head 
of his army, marched through the 
Dauphin gate into the town and re- 
ceived its keys from the commandant, 
who had his garrison drawn up in the 
king’s bastion to receive him. The 
military etiquette of the occasion was 
punctiliously observed. Each army 
saluted the other. Then the French 
flag was saluted and lowered. As the 
lilies of France fluttered down the 
flag-staff the cross of St. George arose 
over the citadel and was saluted by 
the guns of the army and navy and 
the cheers of the soldiers and sailors 
who had endured so much to secure 
the triumph and glory of that hour. 

About the same time Commodore 
Warren sent a party of marines to 
take possession of the island battery, 
which had caused him so much anxi- 
ety, and then sailed into the harbor 
with his fleet. Just forty-nine days 
from the arrival. of the colonists in 
Gabarus Bay they were in possession 
of Louisburg and its garrison were 
their prisoners of war. 

The prisoners of war were immedi- 
ately put on board the fleet, as stipu- 
lated in the terms of capitulation, and 
on the 4th of July a man-of-war and 
eleven transports sailed with them for 
France, where they arrived safely. 

Thus the expedition born of reli- 
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gious enthusiasm, commercial greed 
and national pride ended in victory 
and glory. The Fates were propi- 
tious. Gibson, the merchant of Bos- 
ton who was of the expedition, says 
in his diary: 

‘*From the first day of the siege 
until the surrender of the city it was 
such fine weather that not one single 
day was lost in the prosecution of the 
design. Fair weather during the 
siege and rain and fog as soon as it 
was over. Every ship coming with 
provisions, munitions of war and re- 
inforcements was captured by the be- 
siegers.’’ 

Every event and detail of the expe- 
dition and of the siege, with the one 
exception of the assault on the island 
battery, were favorable to the Eng- 
lish and unlucky for the French. 
Even the most preposterous of the 
plans of the colonists were successful. 
They succeeded against all military 
maxims and precedents—even the 
forces of nature were their allies. 
The result justified Rev. Mr. Prince 
of Boston, who said: ‘‘No one in 
common sense can deny a particular 
Providence in this affair.’’ And 
again, ‘‘Methinks when the southern 
gates of Louisburg were opened, and 
our army with their banners were 
marching in, the gates were lifted up, 
and the King of Glory went in with 
them.”’ 

Whatever our views as to special 
Providences, all agree that the expedi- 
tion against Louisburg is among the 
most illustrious of all the exploits of 
volunteers known to history; that an 
unusual concurrence of favorable 
events attended their persistent and 
heroic efforts and that the achieve- 
ments of that campaign had an im- 
portant influence upon the future of 
the English colonies. The watch- 
words of the hours were codperation, 
combination and self-reliance. 

In his ‘‘ Life of General Pepperrell’’ 
Parsons says: 

‘*General Pepperrell gave a banquet 
to his officers soon after taking posses- 
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sion of the ‘fortress. Parson Moody 
of York,. Me., the uncle of Mrs. Pep- 
perrell, was the elder and the most 
prominent of the chaplains present. 
He was generally very long in all his 
prayers and addresses. Everybody 
dreaded to have him say grace, fear- 
ing he would occupy so much time 
that the banquet would become cold. 
He was so irritable no one was will- 
ing to suggest that brevity would be 
acceptable. Whether or not he had 
a hint, he surprised his friends and 
disappointed his enemies by the fol- 
lowing: ‘Good Lord! We have so 
many things to thank Thee for that 
time will be infinitely too short to do 
it; we must therefore leave it for the 
work of eternity. Bless our food and 


fellowship upon this joyful occasion, 


for the sake of Christ, our Lord. 
Amen.’ ”’ 

The news of the surrender of the 
fortress reached Boston about day- 
break of the third of July. Bells 
were rung and it is stated in a letter 
to General Pepperrell under date of 
July 4, 1745, that ‘‘the people of Bos- 
ton before sunrise were as thick about 
the streets as on an election day 

We had last night the finest 
illumination I ever beheld with my 
eyes. I believe there was not a house 
in town, in no by-lane or alley, but 
joy might be seen through its win- 
dows.’’ 

These glittering manifestations of 
rejoicing were succeeded by a day of 
public thanksgiving, with services in 
all the churches. The sermons then 
preached, so far as they have been 
preserved to us, are in the flowery and 
prolix style of that period, but are all 
devout and thankful. 

When England heard of the cap- 
ture of Louisburg there was great re- 
joicing, as her arms on the continent 
had been generally unsuccessful. 
This victory enabled her eventually to 
conclude a treaty in honor, though not 
one of any especial advantage to her. 

The chief of artillery and engineer 
in charge of the investment of Louis- 











Our Moon 


burg was Richard Gridley, who sub- 
sequently planned the redoubt for 
Prescott on Bunker Hill and had 
command of the provincial artillery 
there. 

It is said that the same drums which 
beat on the triumphal entry of Gen- 
eral Pepperrell into Louisburg led the 
march of the patriots to Bunker Hill. 

Matthew Thornton, one of the sign- 
ers of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, in: behalf of our state, was the 
surgeon of the New Hampshire regi- 
ment at Louisburg. 

Upon their return from Louisburg 
the New Hampshire regiment brought 
a bell which they had captured and 
presented it to the Queen’s Chapel in 
Portsmouth. It has been recast and 
is now in the tower of St. John’s 
Church in that city. 

The Louisburg expedition cost New 
Hampshire 26,489 pounds of its 
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money. It was reimbursed by Eng- 
land 16,355 pounds sterling. 

The colonists having captured 
Louisburg were compelled to hold it 
until troops could come from Eng- 
land to relieve them. ‘This was nearly 
a year. During that time they suf- 
fered much more from inclement 
weather and from sickness than from 
all the hardships of the siege. The 
deaths during that period vastly ex- 
ceeded those during open hostilities. 

By the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle 
between England and France in 1748 
it was stipulated that ‘‘all things 
should be restored on the footing they 
were before the war.’’ 

All the effort and sacrifices of the 
colonies apparently had been useless. 
But no worthy effort is without its re- 
ward. From the union of the col- 
onies, though they knew it not, a new 
nation was to be born. 


Our Moon 


By A. H. McCrillis 


Our lunar orb, how beautiful 
As mildly she appears at night 
When glory of the sun is gone, 
And lost are his last gleams of light. 
How soft and soothing fall her beams 
Impartially o’er rich and poor, 
O’er mountain, lake and winding stream, 
O’er village, field and lonely moor. 


How grateful to the stranger, lone, 
When day for him is gone too soon 
To light him through a dark, wild pass 
Shines smiling down our faithful moon. 
For faithful she is to the earth, 
As side by side they ever roll 
For countless ages on through space 
On to a common, unknown’ goal. 
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By J. M. Moses 


III* 


The twenty home lots were laid out 
as follows: 


Beginning ninety rods from Deer- 
field line on the north side of East 
Street, first came the Solomon Dowst 
lot, originally laid out at the west 
end, and numbered 10, but re-located 
here, and in later years called No. 1. 
It was sold by William Blake to An- 
drew McClary in 1767. West of this 
came two McClary lots, the original 
Nos. 1 and 2. West of them were 
John Blake’s two lots, called by 1760 
Nos. 4 and 5. Next west was the lot 
of Joshua and Ephraim Berry; next 
a lot bought in 1768 by Rev. John 
Tucke; next, the first minster’s lot, 
settled on Mr. Tucke in 1761; next 
Ephraim Locke’s lot, No. 7, bought 
in 1747; then Samuel Libby’s lot, 
No. 8, and John Libby’s, No. 9. Be- 
yond these was a tract of about 145 
acres of public land, reaching to the 
third range. 

The south side home lots also be- 
gan ninety rods from Deerfield line. 
The first was that of Deacon George 
Wallace, re-located from the west 
end, originally numbered 11. Next 
on the west were the two .John 
McClary lots, Nos. 20 and 19, on the 
second of which the old MecClary 
house still stands. Next was Deacon 
Marden’s lot, reaching to the Moun- 
tain Road. Next was a lot owned in 
1784 by John McClary. Next, the 
Chapman lot, sold in 1756 to Andrew 
McClary. Next, lot No. 15, where 
William Blazo lived in 1759, later 
the home of Moses and Jonathan 
Locke. Next, the parsonage lot; 
then Samuel Blake’s two lots; then 
Thomas Bickford’s lot. Next was 


the first minister’s out-lot, which was 
bought in 1773 by Francis Locke. 
Beyond this was a larger lot, for 
church and school purposes, extend- 
ing to the third range. 

The garrison house stood on lot 
No. 2. The first settlers kept near it 
till the French wars were over. Then, 
with security from the Indians, the 
outlying lots began to be oceupied. 
Sanborn’s Hill attracted some, as it 
had McCoy, who did not fear the 
Indians. 

Reuben Sanborn and his son Eli- 
phalet bought the McCoy farm in 
1760. Another son, Reuben, Jr., set- 
tled in Chichester. He was the 
father of Deacon Ira Sanborn (1768—- 
1845), of Epsom. Eliphalet married 
Margaret, daughter of Deacon George 
Wallace. They lived on the place 
till old age, and left many children, 
among them Josiah (1763-1842), 
who succeeded them. He married 
Anna, daughter of Moses Locke. 
Their. eldest son, and successor on the 
place, was Deacon Frederic Sanborn 
(1789-1881). He lived there till his 
death, with his son Henry, who soon 
after removed to Princeton, Mass., 
transferring the place to his son, 
Judge Walter H. Sanborn, who keeps 
it as a summer residence. 

This family has furnished many of 
the most substantial citizens of this 
and other places. Their very inter- 
esting genealogy, by V. C. Sanborn, 
is so easily accessible that I need not 
give them more space here. 

The next two lots south of the San- 
born lot were owned in 1761 by Abra- 
ham Libby. The first of them, about 
sixty acres, he then sold to Joseph 
Chapman of Exeter, who occupied it, 
and a few years later sold it to Sim- 


* Other articles of this series appeared in June and September. 1909. Two corrections are needed 
inthem. Page 196. Samuel Blake's second wife was Sarah Bickford, not Esther. Page 300. Samuel 
Bickford remained on his village lot and died there before May 14, 1773. 
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eon Chapman of Newmarket, who 
settled there. The next lot, about 
one hundred and twenty acres, was 
sold about the same time, the north 
half to Anthony Chapman, a minor, 
who soon died, leaving it to his 
father, Jonathan Chapman; the 
south half to Richard Tripp, who is 
said to have come from Portsmouth, 
but was then of Allenstown. Both 
settled there. 

In 1781 Richard Tripp removed to 
Short Falls, where he built a sawmill 
a little above the present grist-mill. 
His wife was a daughter of. Andrew 
McClary. They had a large family 
of children, of whom John (1770- 
1844) and Richard (1772-1857) 
lived in Epsom. John married, No- 
vember 1, 1798, Sally Gordon. They 
had children (1800-1816): Jeremiah 
Susan, Nancy, John, Andrew, James, 
Richard and Sally. Jeremiah was 
born October 8, 1800, and died in 
1884. He married Chloe Prescott, 
who died some ten years earlier. 
They were the parents of Warren 
Tripp, the present owner of the 
homestead, an account of whom may 
be found in the Granite MONTHLY 
for December, 1896. 

James Tripp, son of John, was 
born April 24, 1814, and died Jan- 
uary 5, 1898. He married, Febru- 
ary 2, 1843, Isabclla, daughter of 
John and Hannah (Dickey) Pres- 
eott. She was born July 23, 1816, 
and died September 24, 1902. They 
were the parents of James H. Tripp, 
father of Walter H., of Epsom. 

On the Jonathan Chapman farm 
lived for several years Capt. James 
Gray, an officer in the Revolution. 
In 1888 he removed to the John Cass 
place, now Hiram Holmes’, where 
he passed the remainder of his life. 
He was first employed as schoolmas- 
ter, about 1769, coming from Byfield, 
Mass., where he had been writing 
master in Dummer Academy. In 
1771 he was chosen town clerk. The 
records for that year are a delight to 
the eye. He married, first, Jane 
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Wallace, who died in 1772, leaving 
two sons, one of whom died in in- 
faney, the other in early manhood, 
unmarried. He married, second, 
Susanna, daughter of Rev. Moses 
Parsons, for many years pastor at 
Byfield. They had children: Moses 
P., Theodore, Katherine, Lucretia B., 
James, Judith P., Susan and Mary. 
Moses (1779-1858) lived on the 
homestead; was for many years town 
clerk and justice of the peace. The- 
odore and James died at sea, unmar- 
ried. Lueretia (1785-1875), married 
William Brown (1797-1887), of Ep- 
som, son of John and Sarah (Allen) 
Brown; children living are Mrs. 
Mary L. Cass of Epsom and Mr. Jef- 
fry Brown and Mrs. Susan Forbes 
of Byfield. Judith (1789-1855) 
married John Rand (1792-1861), of 
Epsom. Susan and Mary died when 
about twenty, unmarried. 

From Byfield came also members 
of a Pearsons family; among them, 
Jonathan, clothier, who was of Ep- 
som in 1782, had a large family in 
1790, died in 1821. He bought the 
east side of Isaac Libby’s lot and 
had a fulling mill near Libby’s grist- 
mill. Caleb Pearsons was in town in 
1786 and then married Mary Locke. 
She died in 1820, aged 55. Women 
of the name were Alice, who married 
Jonathan Locke; Rebecca, who mar- 
ried Job Libby; Abigail, who married 
John McClary, Jr.; and Anna, who 
married Jacob Sanborn of Chiches- 
ter. 

The earliest roads were in exist- 
ence long before they were regularly 
laid out. The first was East Street, 
extended into a West Street, which 
went northwest from the Center and 
crossed the river by the ‘‘Great 
Bridge,’’ near the Rand place; then 
went on through Chichester and Lou- 
don to Canterbury; the whole route 
being called the Canterbury Road. 
Next was, by tradition, a road over 
Sanborn’s Hill to Short Falls, doubt- 
less connecting with ‘the settlement 
at Suneook. Deeds of the McCoys in 
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1752 and 1760 mention a ‘‘Suncook 
Road’’ passing or crossing the north- 
west corner of their land. A deed 
of 1768 (Exeter Deeds, 123-364), 
mentions a ‘‘road to Pembroke’’ not 
now in existence, along the north side 
of the Sanborn lot. 

The present Hill Road was laid out 
November 28, 1768, from the main 
road near Isaac Libby’s to the land 
of Richard Tripp. It was extended, 
December 3, 1772, partly on the ‘‘old 
way,’’ partly on a route newly spot- 
ted, passing ‘‘the northwest corner 
of Joel Ames’s field’’ to a tree on 
the line between the lands of John 
Haynes and Levi Cass. 

A John Haynes was in town in 
1776; had a large family in 1790. In 
1819 there was recorded the death of 
‘‘the widow of the late John 
Haynes.’”’ 

Levi Cass lived at New Rye, where 
he died in 1825. He married Mary 
Sherburne (1746-1834), sister of the 
wives of Jeremiah Prescott and 
James Moses. They had children: 
Elizabeth, who married William San- 
born; Rachel (1779-1861), who mar- 
ried Jonathan Dolbeer; Levi (1782- 
1850), who married Mehetabel Os- 
good (1784-1873), of Raymond, and 
settled on the Ebenezer Wallace farm, 
where his son Henry now lives; and 
Samuel (1786-1863), who married 
Mary, daughter of John and Eliza- 
beth (Blake) Chesley, and lived on 
the homestead, which is still owned 
by their descendants. 

John Cass was father of Simon 
and Theophilus. All three were of 
Epsom in 1796. Simon married 
Elizabeth Locke and had children 
(1776-1794): Francis, Theophilus, 
Jr., Abraham, Jonathan, Simon, Levi, 
Thomas, John, Jr., Nathan and 
Nancy. Of these, Francis and Simon 
married Mehetabel and _ Rhoda, 
daughters of Abraham Wallace, and 
Theophilus, Jr., married Jane, daugh- 
ter of Eliphalet Sanborn. About 
1800 several of this family joined in 
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the settlement of Cassville, in Stan- 
stead, Quebec. 

The next lot south of Levi Cass’s 
was bought in 1750 by Jonathan Dol- 
beer (1720-1761) of Rye, son of 
Nicholas and Sarah (Smith) Dol- 
beer. He married, December 25, 
1744, Hannah Marden, probably a 
cousin to Deacon Nathan, whom she 
married, second, late in life. Their 
son Nicholas (1748-1796), a Revolu- 
tionary soldier, married, May 27, 
1773, Mary Randall (1751-1802). 
They settled on his father’s lot in 
Epsom, coming in February, 1792. 

Their children were: Jonathan 
(1774-1857), who married Rachel 
Cass; John (1778-1819), who mar- 
ried Sally Sherburne (1776-1824), 
daughter of Joseph; Martha (1781- 
1854), who married David Libby 
(1779-1843) ; Stephen (1783-1845), 
who married Jane Libby; Mary 
(1786-1865), who married Levi 
Haynes; William (1788-1873), who 
married Hannah Kimball; and Nich- 
olas (1792-1877), who married Es- 
ther Chase. All of these but Stephen 
and William lived in Epsom. 

Jonathan left no children. He 
was for many years clerk of the Con- 
gregational Church, and kept a rec- 
ord of deaths in town from 1817 to 
1857. This was continued by his 
nephew, Calvin, down to 1875. 

John Dolbeer settled at New Rye, 
where his son Joseph 8. (1804-1877) 
succeeded him, and where Joseph’s 
son, John H. Dolbeer, Esq., still 
lives. 

Nicholas Dolbeer had the home- 
stead, where his son Calvin lived 
with him and after him, and died 
there in 1894. Another son, John, 
made a fortune in California. He 
contributed largely to the Epsom 
library. 

Expansion of the home settlement 
eastward took place at an early date, 
going first into Deerfield, as the pub- 
lic land east of the home lots was 
not sold till June, 1765. The north- 
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west part of Deerfield became prac- 
tically a part of Epsom. 

In December, 1758, Benson Ham, 
‘fof Ipsom, alias Portsmouth,’’ 
bought fifty acres just across the 
line, towards Sunecook Pond. In 
1765 he bought an adjoining tract of 
the Epsom public land, which in- 
cluded a house lot on the south side 
of the road, near the brook. This 
made a farm that remained in the 
family a long time. He died in the 
summer of 1802, aged 71. His wife, 
Martha (daughter of Deacon Wal- 
lace), died in 1833, aged 91. 

Their children, born 1760-1784, 
were: Agnes, Captain John, George 
Wallace, William, Margaret, Anna, 
Jane, Martha and Elizabeth. 

Agnes married a Stevens. Cap- 
tain John married, in 1787, Lucy, 
daughter of Isaac Libby. Their first 
child, Elizabeth W. (1787-1867), 


married William Yeaton (1783- 
1830). A daughter, Luey (1798- 
1888), married Perkins Philbrick 


(1794-1854), and had a son, Darius 
(1823-1903). Captain John mar- 
ried, second, in 1801, Olive (1764— 
1840), daughter of Samuel Towle. 
They had a son, Capt. George B. 
Ham (1807-1852), who married 
Olive (1812-1892), and had sons, 
George W. and Shepherd. 

George W. Ham (1765-1797), son 
of Benson, married Margaret Dickey 
and left two children, William and 
Margaret. This William (1791- 
1872) was a justice of the peace and 
man of prominence. He married 
Nancy Hopkinson. Children of theirs 
were: George W. (1826-1849) and 
Eliza, who married B. M. Towle. 

Of the other children of Benson 
Ham, William and Anna died young; 
Margaret married a Marston; Jane 
died unmarried in 1818; Martha be- 
came the second wife of Joseph Law- 
rence (1772-1857), of Epsom, and 
mother of Joseph, Jr.; Elizabeth 
lived unmarried to the age of ninety- 
four years, dying September 15, 
1878. 
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South of the Ham farm was the 
large farm of John and Jane McGaf- 
fey, partly in Epsom and partly in 
Deerfield. Of this family, in addi- 
tion to what has been said, it may be 
stated’ that Samuel McGaffey of 
Sandwich married Lydia Sanborn of 
Epsom in 1784; John McGaffey of 
Lyndon, Vt., married Margaret San- 
born of Epsom in 1800, and Neal 
and William W. McGaffey married, 
before 1796, Sarah and Mary, daugh- 
ters of Philip Babb. An Andrew 
McGaffey, not son of John, bought 
land west of the river in 1765, and 
held office in 1770. He probably 
married Hannah Wallace. 

John and Jane McGaffey sold their 
farm in 1777 to Samuel Osgood, gen- 
tleman, of Salisbury, Mass., who 
came there to live. Children of his, 
born in Epsom (1779-1786), were 
Isaac, Lydia, Hannah and Sarah. 
There was a Samuel, Jr., who died 
in early manhood. Eleanor, wife of 
Samuel, Sr., died in August, 1793, in 
her fifty-first year. He married, 
second, the widow of the second An- 
drew McClary. She died in 1808; 
he in 1819. Of the daughters, 
Lydia (1781-1866), married Hano- 
ver Dickey (1773-1845), and Han- 
nah married Robert Dickey, both of 
Epsom. 

A Moses Osgood was of Epsom in 
1773, and bought the lot west of the 
Ham farm. This lot had been sold 
in 1767 to a Stephen Swett, physi- 
cian, who had a wife Sarah, in 1768. 
He then sold all of it except a house 
lot on the south side of the road, 
about halfway up the hill. In 1789 
Moses Osgood bought the next lot to 
the west, on the north side. This 
made a large farm, extending to the 
Northwood Road, at the top of the 
hill. 

He married, in 1773, Mary, daugh- 
ter of Reuben Brown of Salisbury, 
Mass., and sister of Reuben of North- 
wood. They had children (1774 
1788): Lydia, who married Elijah 
Locke; Deborah, who married Sam- 
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uel Seavey; Isaae; Elizabeth, who 
married Hugh Morrison; Mary; Da- 
vid, who died young. He married, 
second, Rachel Sanborn, and they 
had David and Margaret. He died 
in 1823. 

The farm on the opposite corner, 
Deacon Wallace’s, was bequeathed to 
his son-in-law, Capt. Thomas Babb. 
He was of Epsom in 1778, and died 
there in the winter of 1808—’09. In 
1805 his house was near the end of 
the Northwood Road. 

The children of Thomas and Eliz- 
abeth, born 1777-1783, were: Mar- 
garet, who married James Prescott 
of Hampton Falls; Sarah, who mar- 
ried a Langmaid; Elizabeth; Jane, 
who married Samuel Wallace; and 
Rachel. 

Captain Thomas married, second, 
Sarah Blake; and they had (1789- 
1801) Priscilla R., Hannah, James, 
Thomas and Amelia. 

Captain Thomas was son of a 
Philip Babb, probably from Ports- 
mouth, who, with a son Philip, was 
in Epsom in 1795, about a mile south 
of the Deacon Wallace place. He 
had other sons, Aaron and John, who 
settled in Epsom; also daughters, 
Rachel, deceased before 1796, who 
had married George Wallace, Jr.; 
Sarah and Mary, who had married 
McGaffeys, as has been stated; and 
Hannah, who probably married Si- 
mon Grant. 

John Babb was of Epsom in 1789, 
and then bought thirty-six acres on 
the North Road. Aaron was of 
Portsmouth in 1782, and then bought 
fifty-seven acres in lot No. 13. No 
Babbs but Thomas were in Epsom in 
1790. In 1792 Thomas and Aaron 
of Epsom, husbandmen, bought lots 
Nos. 15 and 18, 223 acres, extending 
across the valley between Fort and 
Nottingham mountains. 

This valley is still a picturesque 
and interesting place. It is reached 
by a private road, about a mile long, 
branching from the Mountain Road. 
Only one house now remains on it, 
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though as many as ten can be re- 
membered. Besides the Babbs, there 
was a Tarleton family, and families 
of Grants, descendants of John 
Grant, who died there in old age in 
1822. Cultivation was mostly on the 
eastern slope. The western slope is 
steep, running up to the top of Fort 
Mountaina mountain too little 
known. The view from its rocky 
summit, in the opinion of the writer, 
is the finest in southeastern New 
Hampshire. 

In this valley lived Aaron Babb 
(1759-1813), and his wife, Hannah 
(1767-1848), and reared a family of 
children, among whom were Mary, 
who married a Chambers; Hannah, 
who married a White; Rachel, who 
married her cousin, Philip Babb 
Wallace; Statira (1798-1852) ; Sam- 
uel (1800-1845) ; and Joseph (1803- 
1827). 

John Babb (1767-1831) had a 
wife, Anna (1777-1841), and a son 
John (1802-1868), who had a wife, 
Salome (1805-1870). A Betsy Babb 
died in 1878, aged 74. 

From Deacon Wallace’s corner, the 
Griffin Road, which must be one of 
the oldest, leads southerly into a sec- 
tion of Deerfield that has always been 
closely connected with Epsom. The 
last farm in Epsom was Ithiel Clif- 
ford’s, bought in 1765, being the 
next south of the McGaffey’s. On 
the other side of the line the Mc- 
Clarys had early bought extensive 
tracts. which they sold to their Ep- 
som friends. Deacon Wallace had 
one of them, and settled his son 
George, Jr., on it, and his sons lived 
there. 

Jeremiah Eastman, from Ken- 
sington, a member of the Epsom 
Church in 1767, lived near the west 
shore of Pleasant Pond. He died in 
1802, leaving sons, Jeremiah, Jacob, 
Ephraim, Benjamin and _ Enoch. 
Deacon John, of the third generation, 
lived just east of the line on the 
Griffin Road, with his son, Lowell, 
afterwards of Epsom. 
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This road seems to have been 
named for Griffin families, who set- 
tled there very early. Eliphalet 
Griffin, from Kingston, bought land 
about a mile from the Epsom line in 
1749. He had a son Nathan, who 
married Phebe, daughter of John 
Cass. Their son, David (1772-1840), 
bought the Deacon Wallace place 
about a hundred years ago. He built 
the present house in 1824. The farm 
remained in his family till about 1900. 

He married Abigail (1768-1824), 
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daughter of Deacon John Cate, and 
they had children: Nathan (1797- 
1869), who had the homestead, mar- 
ried Mary Cate (1801-1885), and 
had children, David, Phebe, Nathan, 
Samuel, Mary Abbie, Charles and 
John §.; Abigail (1798-1869), who 
did not marry; Ebenezer (1803- 
1855), who married Sarah Brown of 
Northwood, and left a son, James, of 
Pittsfield; and John, who married 
Fanny Wiggin, lived in Epsom, and 
left a son, Manson. 


still of lome 


By Dana Smith Temple 


I stood on a mountain summit, 
By New Hampshire breezes fanned, 
While my eager eyes beheld a scene 
Both wondrous, fair and grand! 


Not in parlor or castle, 


Or from gilded, shining dome, 
But away to the west I saw them, 
The misty hills of home. 


I hear sweet music stealing 
Up from the vale below, 
Glorious truth revealing 
For man or child to know, 
A winding brook’s sweet singing 
To cheer a life so lone, 
And echoes softly stealing 
Afar from the hills of home. 


Away to the east the mountains 
Stand out against the sky, 

While a shred of anchored cloud wreaths 
Over their summits lie. 


A glorious panorama, 


Fresh as the rose, new-blown, 
But sweeter to me the picture, 
The sun-kissed hills of home. 


I look at the deep blue heavens, 
And a song floats from my heart, 

A song of faith and hope and love 
That never will depart ; 
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And peaceful joy spreads her wings, 
New Hampshire calls her own, 

But still my wandering eyes go back 
To the dear old hills of home. 


I stood in thought and wonder, 
Damp moss beneath my feet, 

With pines, in tuneful melody, 
Making the hour complete. 

My eyes behold a thousand scenes, 
Yet never forget to roam 

Back to the West, the land of dreams, 
To the purple hills of home. 


Deo Your Best; Love the Right 
By Stewart Everett Rowe 


As through this world we each pursue our quest 
To gain success in different walks of life 

We find ourselves immersed in maddening strife, 
In which the war-cry is: ‘‘ Defeat the rest.’’ 
But God above, by whom we all are blest, 
Commands us each to love and not to fight, 
Yes, bids us stand for what is pure and right, 
And standing thus, to always do our best. 


So let us pay no heed to words of hate; 

They count as naught before the eyes of God; 

But let us keep our conscience clear and wait, 

And we shall win at last life’s great reward. 

Yes, we shall hear these words from God addressed : 
‘‘Come home! You loved the right; you did your best.’’ 


The Closing Year 


By Bela Chapin 


It is December now. The fields are bare, 

But the white drifting snow is not yet here; 

The wind blows cold and chilly is the air, 

And dreariness betides the closing year. 

No flower is to be seen and all is sere. 

In all the landscape little can delight; 

And yet the sky is still serene and clear; 

The stars look down from their high stations bright, 
While overhead the round full moon adorns the night. 




















New Hampshire Necrology 


MICHAEL T. DONOVAN. 


Michael T. Donovan of Somerville, 
Mass., freight traffic manager of the Bos- 
ton & Maine Railroad, after an illness of 
several months, died at Boothby Hospital, 
Boston, October 27. 


Mr. Donovan was born, November 17, 
1857, in Concord, N. H. He was educated 





Michael T. Donovan 


in the public schools of this city, com- 
pleting his course in the high school at 
the age of sixteen. On completing his 
education, he entered the office of the New 
Hampshire Patriot and continued in the 
service of the proprietor of that news- 
paper until 1878, when he entered the 
service of the Boston & Lowell Railroad, 
where he was steadily advanced until he 
became the chief clerk of the general 
freight department. 

In 1887 he was appointed assistant 
general freight agent of the Concord Rail- 
road at Concord, N. H. This position he 
resigned after a year’s service to accept 
a position in Boston with the Canadian 
Pacific Despatch, a fast freight line then 
operated by the Boston & Maine Rail- 
road and the Canadian Pacific Railway. 

In February, 1891, he was appointed 


assistant general freight agent of the 
Boston & Maine Railroad, and in August, 
1892, he was appointed general freight 
agent of that corporation, a position 
which he held until August, 1900, when 
he was promoted to the position of freight 
traffic manager, the position he held at 
the time of his decease. 

Mr. Donovan attained very high rank as 
an able and efficient employee and official 
of the various corporations which he 
served during his advancement in the 
railroad business. He was highly es- 
teemed in those various positions by his 
associates, as well as the patrons of the 
various corporations which he faithfully 
and efficiently served. 

Modest and unassuming in manner, 
loyal in his friendships and in his devo- 
tion to duty, ever cherishing a strong 
regard for his native city and state, he 
will long be held in affectionate remem- 
brance by a wide circle of friends, not 
only among those with whom he was 
directly associated in later years, but 
among the people of Concord, and of the 
state of New Hampshire. 

October 15, 1885, Mr. Donovan was 
united in marriage with Julia A., daugh- 
ter of the late John Mitchell of Derby 
Center, Vt., a sister of Hon. John M. 
Mitchell of Concord and Hon. William H. 
Mitchell of Littleton, who survives him, 
with one son and three daughters. 


HON. JOHN M. WHIPPLE 


John M. Whipple, born in Lyme, Sep- 
tember 16, 1834, died in Claremont, No- 
vember 15, 1909. 

He was the son of Joel G. Whipple, 
who removed to Lyme from Marlboro, 
Mass. He located in Claremont in 1856, 
and became paymaster of the Monadnock 
Mills the following year, holding the posi- 
tion until his appointment as postmaster 
of Claremont in 1875, which office he held 
for twelve years. He was a representa- 
tive in the Legislature from Claremont in 
1889, and a member of the executive coun- 
cil, serving with Gov. Hiram A. Tuttle, 
from 1891 to 1893. 

September 26, 1860, he married Carrie 
L. Miner, of Claremont, who died some 
years ago. One daughter, Louise A., sur- 
vives. 


HON. HAMILTON T. HOWE 


Hamilton T. Howe, born in Thetford, 
Vt., April 29, 1849, died at Hanover, 
N. H., November 2, 1909. 


Mr. Howe was educated in public and 
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private schools in his native town, and in 
early life learned the trade of a carpen- 
ter. In 1874 he went to California and 
was for a time in the market business 
there, but returned home in 1877 and fol- 
lowed his trade till 1888; when he re- 
moved to Hanover and engaged in the 
livery business, which he continued. He 
acquired control of the Wheelock House 
at Hanover, in 1895, and conducted it for 
a number of years, making it one of the 
best hotels in the state. He was a Re- 
publican in politics and took an active 
interest in party affairs, having been for 
many years president of the Hanover Re- 
publican Club. He was moderator for 
some years, and also served as deputy 
sheriff, and was a representative from 
Hanover in the Legislatures of 1901 and 
1903. He represented the Fifteenth Dis- 


trict in the state Senate in 1907. He was 
a prominent Odd Fellow and Patron of 
Husbandry and had been noble grand of 
Samaritan Lodge, I. O. O. F., and master 
of Grafton Star Grange. 








Editor and Publisher’s Notes 


Mr. Howe was first married to Carrie 
E. Colby of West Fairlee, Vt., to whom 
one daughter, Mabel E., now residing in 
Boston, was born. By his second mar- 
riage to Nettie E. Moody, he had three 
daughters, two of whom, Effie M. and 
Edith, besides the wife, survive. 


JASON L. PERRY 


Jason L. Perry, a prominent citizen of 
Rindge, born in that town January 8, 1847, 
died there September 4, 1909. 


He was ason of Col. Jason B. and Sally 
(Wilson) Perry and had for many years 
been prominent in the affairs of the town, 
having held all the offices in its gift. At 
the time of his death he was overseer of 
the poor, a trustee of the Ingalls Mem- 
orial Library, and president of the Repub- 
lican Club. He was twice married—first 
in 1871, to Elsie A. Page, by whom he had 
six children, four of whom are now liv- 
ing, and, after her death, to Mrs. Martha 
Hale, widow of the late George G. Rice. 





With this issue, which is a double num- 
ber, for the months of November and De- 
cember, containing twice the regular num- 
ber of pages, the publication for the year 
1909—Volume XLI of the old series, Vol- 
ume IV of the new—is completed. The 
present editor and manager, by whom the 
magazine was originally established in 
1877, and by whom it has been published 
for the last four years, has renewed his 
lease for another term of years and will 
continue the publication, it being his pur- 
pose, as nearly as possible to present the 
same during the first week in the month. 
To all persons interested in New Hamp- 
shire history, biography and state prog- 
ress he appeals for patronage and sup- 
port. All subscribers in arrears, who will 
remit for the time now in arrears and 
for one year in advance, before January, 
1910, may do so at the advance rate of 
$1.00 per year for the entire time. Any 
present subscriber whose own subscrip- 
tion is paid in advance, may have the 
magazine sent to three other addresses 
for $2.00, in advance. 


On the face of things the anticipated 
change in the management of the Boston 
& Maine Railroad, with which the ma- 
terial business affairs of the state of New 
Hampshire are so intimately related, or 
upon which they are so largely dependent, 
has not taken place, President Lucius 


editor and Publisher’s Notes 





Tuttle being continued in office by the 
directorate, instead of being succeeded by 
President Mellen of the New Haven road, 
as was generally understood would be the 
case the first of the present month. To 
all intents and purposes, however, the 
change has undoubtedly gone into effect, 
as shown by the accession to the execu- 
tive board of President Mellen and sev- 
eral of his associates. The retention of 
President Tuttle simply gives assurance 
that the new management, with which he 
is of course in entire accord, is to have 
the benefit of his comprehensive knowl- 
edge and remarkable capacity in carry- 
ing out its plans for the development of 
the New England railroad system. Let 
us all hope that substantial good will be 
coming to New Hampshire in the general 
result. 


No person in New England who seeks 
to be thoroughly informed can afford to 
be without the Springfield (Mass.) Re- 
publican, which is, beyond question, the 
fairest, ablest, most fearless and inde- 
pendent newspaper in the country. Its 
several editions—Daily, at $8.00 per year; 
Sunday, at $2; and Weekly, at $1—are 
adapted with thought and care to their 
special fields. Whoever cannot spare the 
price of the daily, certainly cannot afford 
to miss the weekly edition, which gives 
more solid value for the money than any 
other paper in America. 
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THOMAS L. HISGEN 


President Independent Petroleum Marketers Association, of the Four Brothers Independent 
Oil Co. of Springfield, Mass., and of the Hisgen Brothers of Albany, N. Y. 


A New England business man of large interests, whose honesty earned him the name of 
Honest Tom Hisgen. Now engaged in new enterprise. 
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A Direct Appeal to Investors 


INVESTORS AND CAPITAL 


There is enough idle money distributed among investors throughout 
New England to capitalize every legitimate enterprise needing capital and 
to maintain every factory having a market for its product. There are 
thousands of clerks, skilled mechanics, professional men, farmers and 
‘retired capitalists enjoying large returns who find no use for their sur- 
plus capital in their own business and must look to reinvest it in other 
lines. ‘To invest this money in listed securities is to invest it in competi- 
tion with hundreds of millions of dollars of money which has no other 
outlet, and to invest in enterprises which, because of their magnitude, be- 
come the prey of speculative interests, on margins, is folly. The con- 
structive business man can take such capital and repeat for investors his 
own business success. 

WHAT TO PURCHASE 

Dishonest management of certain companies has done much to induce, 
in the minds of some people, a feeling of insecurity in stock transactions. 
On the other hand, each section of the country has its companies honestly 
and fairly capitalized which have made fortunes for stockholders, earning 
profits, paying honest dividends, and frequently becoming the foundation 
for the prosperity of great civic centers, and to such the hackneyed phrase 
rings true, “One good investment is worth a lifetime of labor.” 


COMPARE INVESTMENTS 


An investigation or comparison of investments should be made and 
expert and disinterested advice is available to the purchaser of securities. 
There is no attempt on the part of this company to advise a general pur- 
chase of stocks. This company has this issue of stock to sell and no other. 
It desires the widest possible distribution of its stockholders and appeals 
to those who will investigate and who might be interested for an oppor- 
tunity to prove by actual figures and complete information that this in- 
vestment is one which should appeal to the reader as strongly as it did to 
the first stockholders. 


A COMPANY WHICH APPEALS DIRECT 


We want you to look into this company and if it does not give youa 
better field for investment than has been offered you elsewhere, we have 
no reason for asking you to purchase our stock. If, on the other hand, you 
find the stock is what we claim we want you to invest without waiting for 
other literature or letters from the company, a useless delay for you, a 
needless expense for us. 
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THE PROPOSITION 


The stock which is offered for sale is the treasury stock of the 
Farmers and Drovers Stock Yard Company, the independent stock yards 
company, with offices at Buffalo, New York. Organized to meet the com- 
mercial necessity for new stock yards in Buffalo, the company is in- 
teresting investors in all parts of the country. These men understand 
that nearly every stock yard built is a success. Buffalo, with its splendid 
lake and rail facilities and its proximity to the eastern market is a splendid 
location for new and modern yards. 


THE LOCATION AND PROFITS 

Our location puts us in touch with four lines of railway—the D., L. 
& W.R. R., the Lehigh Valley R. R., N.Y. C. & H.R. R. R. and the 
Erie R.R. We occupy a position of strategic value. DIVIDENDS may 
be expected six months after the yards are built. WE GET PROFITS 
AS SOON AS THE FIRST LOAD OF CATTLE REACHES THE 
YARDS, AND THESE PROFITS CONTINUE SO LONG AS 
CATTLE ARE SHIPPED THERE. Our profits come from the care 
of the cattle, yardage, ete. 

Unlike the average business, profits begin at once. These profits are 
shared with investors in the form of semi-annual dividends. 


PROPERTY ON LINE OF COMMERCE 


The property is on the direct line of American commerce and from 
these stock yards shippers have access by excellent train service to four of 
the world’s great shipping points for foreign live stock and some of the 
largest domestic markets—Boston, New York, Philadelphia and Balti- 
more. We are, therefore, in a position to compete with any other stock 
yards for the foreign trade, and this itself amounts to a sizeable and im- 
portant share of the American live stock business. 


SANITARY YARDS AND FOREIGN BUSINESS 


For several years powerful mediums of public ‘information and in- 
fluence have been conducting a crusade for the most sanitary stock yards 
and packing houses. This crusade has not been confined by any means 
to the United States, but has been world-wide in its scope, and criticism 
has been especially severe in some of our best foreign markets. 

The Farmers and Drovers Stock Yard Company has recognized this 
demand and adopted for its plan of construction the most sanitary known. 
Steel and concrete will be used, wood will be eliminated, and by a com- 
plete sewerage system, work upon which has already begun, means will 
be provided for draining and flushing the yards. With these modern 
sanitary yards there will be the strongest reason why a large share of 
this foreign trade should come to us to the exclusion of existing yards. 
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THE PLANT 


The plant will consist of six double live stock buildings, a single live 
stock building and a hotel and office building. 

FIRE RISK WILL BE ELIMINATED by the construction of 
steel and concrete. 


PROPER SANITATION will be provided by our splendid drain- 
age system. STEEL AND CONCRETE CONSTRUCTION elimi- 
nates decay and insures against the spread of contagious disease among 
the live stock handled in the yards. 


Estimated Profits on Present Buffalo Business Sufficient to Pay Large Dividends 


ESTIMATED PROFITS ON STOCK HANDLED at the BUFFALO YARDS 
FROM NOVEMBER IsT, 1907, TO NOVEMBER IsT, 1908. 


213,125 head of Cattle, making 11,840 cars, Yardage at 15 cents per head $31,968.75 
Profit of $6.25 per car forfeed . 74,000.00 
1,974,484 head of Hogs, making 14,389 cars, Yardage at 6 cents per head 118,469.00 
Profit on corn, $5.00 per car ' 71, 945. 00 
2,074,510 head of Sheep, making 10, 373 cars, ‘Yardage : ‘at 6 cents 

per head . 124,470.60 
Profit on hay and corn at $6. 25 per car ‘ . 64,831.25 
173,206 mixed Sheep and Calves, making 2, 162 cars, s, Yardage at 10 

cents per head : ; 17,320.60 
Profit on feed for mixed loads, $4.00 per car. , 8,648.00 
30,000 cars of outgoing stock for which there is a charge of $2.00 

per car for bedding. Profit $1.00 per car ‘ 
500 cars of Manure at $8.00 per car. Profit 


Total ‘ . $545,653.20 
Expense for handling stock from ‘Nov. Ist, 1907, to Nov. ist, 1908 45,400.00 


Net Profits per year. : ‘ ‘ , ; : ‘ ‘ . $500,253.20 


THOMAS L. HISGEN, President 


The responsible head of this company is Thomas L. Hisgen of Al- 
bany, N. Y., and Springfield, Mass., whose victorious fight against the 
Standard Oil Company led to his nomination for Governor of Massachu- 
setts and President of the United States by the Independent party, and 
who has recently been elected President of the National organization of 
independent oil dealers, a tribute to his independence and fighting honesty. 

According to the story which comes from accurate sources, if you 
could have purchased an interest with Thomas L. Hisgen when he started 
into the axle grease business for one fourth of the capital invested, you 
would have paid just $125, for Mr. Hisgen’s total capital did not exceed 
$500. Your one fourth interest would be worth now over $100,000.00, 
as an inquiry through banks or commercial agencies will show. Your 
profits each year would, of course, have been enormous. It is not con- 
tended that this interest would have been sold. 
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However, the business reputation of such a man is not staked upon 
a chance enterprise, he investigates, plans, and in the end, where he 
leads it is safe for the investor to follow. 

Before becoming a part of this enterprise Mr. Hisgen spent weeks 
investigating the proposition from every standpoint. His final word that 
he would head the company insured its success if anything more was 


needed than a clean proposition, a splendid siteand the commercial neces- 
sity for new yards in Buffalo. 

Fortunes are not picked up at random, the investor cannot safely 
purchase stock in every commercial. undertaking, but here is the begin- 
ing of a great business whose success is assured, as the business in Buffalo 
exceeds $100,000.00 yearly, and the present yards will be improved upon 
by the Farmers and Drovers Company. 


PROFITS PERMANENT 


The very nature of this business assures its absolute permanency. 
The Stock Yard Company handles an enormous traffic for the producer 
and consumer on fixed charges that never change, therefore there is no 
possible loss, as all of its business is done for cash. No bad debts, no 
spoiled meat. It deals in live stock on the hoof for the farmer and the 
butcher. 

Large profits are made in the business, and some of the smaller stock 
yards are paying larger dividends than the large yards. 

The Cincinnati yards are considered a well-paying investment, and 
those yards handle less than one-half the number of live stock of the Buf- 
falo yards. 

The Cleveland yards are an excellent investment, yet the Cleveland 
yards are classed among the smaller stock yards. 

Indianapolis, St. Louis, Kansas City, Omaha, Pittsburgh, and other 
cities have well-paying yards, while the Chicago stock yards are the most 
famous in the world. 


EXTRACTS FROM PRESS COMMENTS 


(UNITED STATES INVESTOR) 
October 3, 1909, Referring to the Company, says: 


This company ownes land on the lines of four railways entering Buffalo, 
and is now at work preparing the premises for the buildings. 

Thomas L. Hisgin, who is president of the company, is one of the leading 
business men in this section. 

It is pointed out that the annual profits on live stock in Buffalo approximate 
$500,000.00 yearly, and that a division of the present business on a 50 per cent. 
basis with the old company would pay 25 per cent. on the capital of the new 
Company to be issued, about $1,000,000. 

Buffalo is one of the largest sheep and cattle markets in the world. 
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(SPRINGFIELD DAILY NEWS) 
HISGIN HEADS NEW CONCERN 
Famous Independent Oil Master President of Big Stock Yard Company 
Will Locate at Buffalo, N. Y. 


The Farmers and Drovers Stock Yard Company of Buffalo at a meeting held 
in New York last Saturday elected Thomas L. Hisgin, of West Springfield, 
president and trustee of the corporation. 

The new company is capitalized at $2,000,000. Recognizing Mr. Hisgen’s 
business ability and success, they prevailed upon him to take a large interest in 
the new concern and to become its pilot. 


(BUFFALO TIMES) 


The needs of new and modern stock yards at East Baffalo are only too ap- 
parent just now, following the epidemic of foot and mouth disease which broke 
out originally in the old East Buffalo yards, where the filth was so great that it 
took a whole army of laborers several weeks to clean up the muck. 


(BUFFALO DAILY NEWS) 
BUFFALO STOCK YARDS 


Require Increased Facilities 


Increased facilities at the East Buffalo Stock Yards must be supplied. Prog- 
ress is largely depeudent upon adequate facilities for handling in the least 
amount of time the immense amount of live stock that is received here daily. 
Live stock men have been aware there must be an increase in the facilities on a 
large scale. The relative importance of the business done at the stock yards is 
not generally appreciated. 

The active head of the East Buffalo Live Stock Association says: ‘‘The 
members of this strong organization are unanimously in favor of radical im- 
provements of the present conditions. Statistics show that for several years 
past the annual amount of business has not fallen below one hundred million 
dollars. For the lack of proper facilities there is often a delay of six or eight 
hours on Mouday, the cattle market day. Buffalo is the natural point for the 
Western producer to meet the Eastern consumer.”’ 


(BUFFALO ENQUIRER) 


Buffalo is to have the most complete and comprehensive stock yards in the 
world. This city will rank second only to Chicago as the leading stock market 
in America. 


(BUFFALO COMMERCIAL ) 

All of the floorings will be of brick or concrete. In all there will be 942 pens 
in the yards, each of these pens having dimensions of 40 feet by 32 feet. Each 
of these pens will accommodate a single load of stock, no matter whether the stock 
be hogs, sheep or cattle. This feature of the yards is new and shippers will be 
able without difficulty to keep single loads apart from other stock. 

There will be four buildings for cattle, four buildings for sheep, four 
buildings for hogs and one large building for horses. 

The building to be used for horses will house 820 head. The most sanitary 
kind of stalls will be provided in this building. 

The four buildings to be used for hogs will be all floored with concrete and 
will also be made as sanitary as possible. The sheep buildings will be fitted 
out similar to the hog buildings. 


THIS COMPANY A SUCCESSFUL ENTERPRISE 


You may have invested in stocks which have proved unproductive. 
It is not fair to yourself or this company to class this investment with 
such. We want you to feel that this is one of the successful enterprises, 
that it merits confidence, invites investigation and is officered by men of 
assured standing. More cannot be said of any undertaking. We realize 
that the success of this, like all public enterprises, will be greatly aided by 
public confidence both of stockholders and non-subscribers. We want 
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you to let us meet any arguments that may be presented and we believe 
we can show you that this company is worthy of your support from a 
business standpoint. 


OFFICERS 


President—TuHomas L. HisGEn, Springfield, Mass., and Albany, N. Y., 
President of the Independent Petroleum Marketers Association, of Four Bros. 
Oil Co., Hisgen Bros. 


Vice-President—Rosert H. Ky Le, Jersey City, N. J. 
Manager—JosepH B. Grsson, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Superintendent—JoHN M. SouTHWELL, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Secretary and Counsel—RicHarRD J. TaLBot, Springfield, Mass. 


BASIS OF VALUE, EARNING POWER 


Remember, the basis of value is in the earning power of the enter- 
prise, and that you will draw dividends according to the profits on busi- 
ness, unaffected by the fluctuations, and with a steady gain in value as 
the business warrants. With an opportunity to the investor to put his 
money into such enterprises, there is less temptation of entering into 
stock-gambling. Instead of throwing money away in margins, the in- 
vestor is now more apt to buy a few shares in a business enterprise where 
his money may be invested and not manipulated. 

If you purchase an interest in the company, retain that interest as 
long as you can. Stocks in many of the best industrials have been 
sources of annually increasing revenues, the accumulated earnings being 
vastly in excess of any speculative profit the original- holders might have 
made by selling the stock at the first rise in remarkable value. 

Buy shares in an enterprise that has a sound business basis, and 


which gives evidence of large returns under judicious management. 


THE AUTHORIZED CAPITAL IS $2,000,000 

Owing to the large demand for shares of stock in multiples of less 
than $100.00 (One Hundred Dollars) shares will be issued Ten Dollars 
($10.00) par. Price to be advanced as work progresses. Work at yards 
has already begun. 
THE FIRST ISSUE OF THESE SHARES WILL BE SOLD AT $7.50 EACH 

The company’s guarantee is that the treasury stock will be advanced 
to par when the yards are completed. 

Make all drafts for stock payable to the Farmers and Drovers Stock 
Yard Company. Address communications to the | 


FARMERS AND DROVERS STOCK YARD CO. 


MAIN OFFICE 


SUITE 335, BRISBANE BUILDING, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
New England Investors may, if preferred, remit to THOMAS L. HISGEN, W. Springfield, Mass. 
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| The News and The Truth About It | 





The Best Home Newspaper 


Independent, Able, Progressive 
Springfield Republican 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


The Leading New England Journal 
With a World-Wide Reputation 


ESTABLISHED IN 1824 BY SAMUEL BOWLES. 


DAILY (Morning), $8 SUNDAY, $2 WEEKLY, $1 








Always the leader in its field, THE DatLy REPUBLICAN continues to set a 
high standard in newspaper making. Each issue is the result of the pains- 
taking, careful effort which for years has distinguished this as the journal of 
quality, reliability and enterprise. 

The extensive enlargement of THE REPUBLICAN’s fine building on Spring- 
field’s busy Main street makes possible important improvements in the editorial, 
business and mechanical departments, and with an equipment second to none 
this newspaper in its DatLy, SUNDAY and WEEKLY issues offers.the reader a 
journal sane, safe and satisfying. With the full Associated Press service and 
able special correspondence, local and general, THE REPUBLICAN gives all the 
news when it is news. Its editorials are famous for their ability, fairness and 
vigor, and illustrated special features, literary, theatrical, art and music news 
and criticisms, original stories, excellent poetry and daily selections from the 
masters add to the interest and charm of this high-class home newspaper. 

THE WEEKLY REPUBLICAN is a great big bargain at $1 a year for 16 broad 
pages filled with the ‘‘ cream’ of the Daily and Sunday issues. 

DAILY, $8 a year, $2 a quarter, 70 cents a month, 3 cents a copy. 

SUNDAY, $2 a year, 50 cents a quarter, 5 cents a copy. 

WEEKLY, $1 a year, 25 cents a quarter, 10 cents a month, 3 cents a copy. 

Specimen Copies of either Edition sent free on application. The Weekly 
Republican will be sent free for one month to any one who wishes to try it. 


All subscriptions are payable in advance. Address 


THE REPUBLICAN, Springfield, Mass. 

















